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Notes. 


THE SWISS BALLAD OF “RENAUD.” 


(FROM THE ROMANDE.) 


The “Chanson de Renaud” is unquestionably 
of great antiquity, and may probably be r< ferred 
tothe Middle Ages. It belongs to the Jurassian 
district of Romande Switzerland, where tradi- 
tional versions are sung both in the Romande 
language, and in old and modern French. The 
printed copies, which vary considerably — not 


merely in the text of the verses, but in the num- | 
ber of them —are common broadsheets, for the 


country people. A Swiss antiquary, in 1858, 
printed a copy in modern French at Lausanne, 
and said : — 

“La Chanson de Renaud est encore connue, aujourd- 
bui, dans beaucoup de provinces du Jura. Je la donne 
telle que je l’ai entendu chanter dans le Jura, et sans 
Me permettre la moindre alteration.” 

Although I call the Lausanne copy a modern 
French one, I must observe that it contains many 
old and obsolete French words, and also several 
Romande ones. Another very faulty copy may 
be found in the works of the late Gerhard de 
Nerval, Paris, 1856. The text varies consider- 
ably from the Lausanne copy, and is only about 
alf the length. The following translation is 
from a Romande traditional copy, obtained (1857) 
from a professional fiddler that 1 met with in the 
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Jura. He wrote a most wretched scrawl: and it 


| was only by calling in the aid of a distinguished 


| long before 


| in ballad phraseology. 


archeologist, and by our consulting the modern 
printed copies, that we could decypher the min- 
strel’s hieroglyphics. ‘To translate the Romande 
is no easy task, even to one who, like myself, has 
become somewhat familiar with it from long resi- 
dence where it predominates. There is no stan- 
dard for its orthography; and then it varies in 
every district, nay, almost in every parish. The 
following translation is tolerably literal, and many 
of the stanzas are word for word. In 1858, I 
printed a few copies of my first translation. It 
also appeared in the Durham Advertiser. It was 
copied by several other journals, and even found 
its way into some American papers. I also hear 
that it is in some “Selections.” I regret this 
popularity, because I am now enabled to give a 
better rendering, and would desire to cancel the 
first impression. Robert White, Esq., of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, the author of some of the best 
ballads and songs in our language (vide Book of 
Scottish Ballads; The Fishers’ Garland, &c., §c.), 
thus writes in the Durham Advertiser in a letter 
dated Dec, 28, 1858: 


* So far as my recollection serves me, the ‘ Chanson de 
Renaud ’ does not resemble any ef the popular ballads of 
this country. I know of none like it, especially after the 
earlier stanzas down towards the close. The commence- 
ment certainly reminds me of the beautiful dirge be- 
ginning — 


*‘ A knight there came from the field of the slain,’— 


which was written by John Finlay, and published in 
1804. The only other resemblance is to a verse in ‘ Lord 
Randall,’ in the Border Minstrelsy : — 

’ Mother, make my 


bed soon 
Song a much larger 
jlete. Apparently 


The of Renaud might form a part of 
ballad, though in itself it may be cor I 
a specimen of the right kind, it graphically depicts a 
tale, calling to remembrance some of the striking c! 
ters of Scriptural History. Such translations must 
welcome to every lover of ballad poetry.” 


ap- 
be 


The “resemblances” alluded to by my friend 
Mr. White I have disposed of, by giving the ori- 
ginal text. I will merely remark, en passant, that 
John Finlay was born, Dean Swift 
wrote a satiric street ballad on the Duke of Marl- 
borough, which began with — 

“ Our Johnny has come from the wars.” 
By turning to the first line of the “Chanson de 
Renaud,” it will be seen that if we substitute 


| “ Our Johnny,” for “ Renaud,” and put “guerre” 
in the plural, we have Dean Swift's line, word for 


word. It is not very probable that either Finlay 
or Swift was acquainted with the “Chanson de 
Renaud.” I could point out several such resem- 
blances. Those who have paid attention to the 
ballads of different countries are aware of the 
fact that there is always a remarkable similarity 
Particular phrases and 
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modes of expression seem to belong to no par- 
ticular country ; but, like certain terminations in 
music, to be common property. Plagiarism is an 
offence that is not easily brought home to the 
ballad-monger. 

Since the original translation of the “ Chanson 
de Renaud,” I have consulted no less than ten 
different copies, of which two MS. traditional 
ones were in the Romande. With this language 
(for I cannot call it a patois) I am more familiar 
than I was in 1858; and I have recently trans- 
lated from it another ballad, “ The Battle of La 
Planta,” and two or three popular songs and some 
Ranz de Vaches. The result of the revision of 
the following ballad, is, greater purity of text, 
the insertion of some verses, and the rejection of 
others. I think it right to say that I am respon- 
sible forthe * * 


*, by which the breaks in the | 


narrative are marked. They are not placed to | 
give a fragmentary appearance to what I consider | 


to be a perfect composition ; but they seem neces- 
sary to mark the sudden transitions, and will 
~e the tale better understood. The singers in 
the Jura find it necessary to give a little verbal 
explanation where I have placed asterisks. 

What, it may be asked, is the origin of the ballad ? 
Who was Renaud? Was he a real personage, or is 
he a mere creation of the old trouvére? In De 
Nerval’s copy, he is everywhere styled “ Jean 
Renaud ;" but I find this “Jean” nowhere else. 
De Nerval has not stated any authority for an 
appellation that is at variance with every other 
copy, printed or traditional ; and yet some have 


a 


hero was a Swiss— Major John Reynaud —who 
figured in the “Thirty-years’ War,” and died 
from a wound received in fight. The mediaygj 
imagery, the general structure of the composition, 
the various readings, and the want of any known 
standard of appeal, are sufficient to make me re. 
ject such an hypothesis ; which, by-the-bye, neither 
De Nerval nor the Lausanne editor take any 
notice of. I am inclined to believe, that “The 
Chanson de Renaud” is much older than two 
hundred years; and that the hero was a Swiss, or 
an Italian of Piedmont, who figured in some of 
the Burgundian wars of the fifteenth century. 
Renaud is the French form of Rinaldo: it must, 
of course, be pronounced [eno. I shall be glad 
of any information as to the origin of the ballad. 
In conclusion, I have one remark to make. (f 
late years, while I have been abroad, several com. 
pilers, or rather “getters up” of “ selections,” 
have made very free with my labours. I have 


| seen traditional ballads and songs, published by 


| courtesy. 


taken advantage of this, and contended that the 


LA CHANSON DE RENAUD. 
Renaud de la guerre s’en vint, 
Il en revint, triste, et chagrint. 
Renaud de la guerre revint, 
Tenant ses tripes dans ses mains. 
Sa mére, qui était aux chambres en haut, 
Vit venir son filz Renaud. 
“ Renaud, il y a gran’ joie ici; 
Ta femme est accouchée d’un filz.” * 


“ Ni de ma femme, ni de mon filz, 
Je ne saurais me rejouir. 
“ Allez, ma mére—allez devant : 
Faites moi dresser un beau lit blanc. 
“ Mais faites le dresser si bas, 
Que ma femme ne I’entende pas. 
“ Pour que ma femme, en son accouchée, 
Ne sache point mon arrivée.” 
Et quand ce fut le minuit, 
Pauvre Renaud rendit I’esprit. 


me for the first time, appropriated — and ofter 
without the slightest acknowledgment; and a 
religious Society has even shown this want of 
I will not permit this wholesale plun- 
der any longer. In future, if any one think my 
“ Collections ” worthy of a reprint, he must ask 
my permission. I have for some time past been 
compiling a Ballad Book, and the practice com- 
plained of is calculated to affect my intended 
publication. 

James Henry Drxos. 

Via Santa Maria, Florence, Italy,- 
August 13, 1863. 


THE BALLAD OF RENAUD. 
Renaud comes from the field of fight, 
A care-worn, sad, and a weary wight. 
His manly breast is crimson dyed — 
A hand is press’d to his wounded side. 
From latticed chamber, high and dim, 
A mother rush'd to welcome him. 

“ Welcome!” she cried, “this day of joy 
Thy ladye fair hath borne a boy.” 

[ “See ye not my pallid brow, 

And the life-blood flowing now? ] 

“ The joy in the castle is not for me; 

My boy and his mother I may not see. 

“ Mother! go make me a bed to-night; 
Let the coverlet and the sheets be white. 

“ But spread my couch in a distant tower, 
I must be far from my ladye’s bower. 

“ She must not know, while in child-bed lain, 
Her lord returns from the battle-plain.” 
At the time of deep mid-night, 

Poor Revaud render’d up his sprite. 


* One copy reads, “d’un petit.” 
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Les valets se mirent a pleurer, 
Et les vassaulx & soupirer. 
. * . * 


“Ah! dites donc, mére, m’amie, 
Qu’entends-je vous pleurez ici?” 
“ Ma fille, c’est un de nos blancs chevaux, 
Qui a l’écurie se trouve mort.” 
“Ah! dites donc, mére, m’amie, 
Qu’entends-je done taper ici?” 
“ Ma fiile, c’est le charpentier, 
Qui raccommode Il'escalier.” t 
“Ah! dites donc, mére, m’amie, 
Qu’entends-je donc chanter ici?” 
“ Ma fille, c’est la procession, 
Qui fait le tour de la maison.” 
“ Ah! dites donc, mére, m’amie, 
Quand sortirai-je de ce lit?” 
“ Ni aujourd’bui, ni demain; 
Vous en sortirez aprés la semaine.” 


“Ah! dites donc, mére, m’amie 
Quelle belle robe metirai-je?” 





“ Le blanc et le rese vous quitterez, 
Le noir § et le violet vous mettrez.” 
> > > . 


Quand elle fut sur le chemin, 
L’ont rencontrée trois capugins. 


“ N’est-ce pas la belle femme du sicur 
Qu’on a enterré a cing heures?” 


“Ah! dites donc, mére, m’amie, 
Qu’ est-ce que ces moines ont dit? 


“Ma fille! c’est une vielle « hanson, 
Que chacun dit & sa facon.” 
. . * * 


“Ah! dites donc, mére, m’amie, 
Le beau tombeau que voici!” 

“Ma fille! il peut bien étre beau : 
C'est celui de mon filz Renaud.” 

“ Qu’on ote ma bague et mes anneaux: 
Je veux mourir avec Renaud! 

“ Je veux l’espace y soit si grand, 
Qu’on y renferme aussi |’enfant.” 

. . 


The serving-men surround the bed, 
And vassals weep o’er the warrior dead. 
. > * . 


“ Mother! wherefore do ye sigh, 


And your hand-maids standing by ?”* 


“ Our fair white steed lies dead in the stall— 
He was the bravest barb of all!” 


“ Mother! methinks the night-winds bring 
Sounds of a distant hammering ?” 


& My child! it is the carpentere, 
Who mendeth the escalier.” 


“ Mother! I hear a solemn strain — 
It swells—it falls—it comes again.” 


“ A procession winds along, 
And chanters raise the holy song.” 


“ Mother! I fain would quit my room, 
I’m sick at heart of the castle’s gloom.” ¢ 


“ You are too feeble to quit your bed, 
You must wait till a week hath fled.” 


“ When I go out, O mother dear! 
What are the robes that I shall wear?” 


“ The white and the red you must not put on, 
But the black and the violet ye may don.” 
* . * . 


As she rode upon the way, 
They met three friars in garb of grey. 


“ The lady is gay, and fair, and young; 
It was tor her lord that the mass was sung. 


“ Mother! what did the friars say, 
As they pass’d along the way?” 


* My child! the monks, as is their won at, 
W ile the time with an old Romaunt. 


In the chapel’s vaulted aisle, 
They sat them down to rest awhile. 
Three sculptors, mid the solemn gloom, 
Were working at a marble tomb.** 

“ Mother! that tomb is wondrous fair ; 
What brave knight is buried there?” 

“ The tomb is fair, and it should be so; 
It is that of my son Renaud.” 

“ Take my jewels, and rings of pride, 
I soon shall rest by my Renaud’s side. 
And I trust the grave is wide and deep, 
That my child may also beside us sleep.” 


On the tomb by the gallant knight, 
Is the sculptur’d form of his ladye bright. 











* This is the reading of a Rom: ande copy. 
+ One version reads, “le plancher.’ 
t This is the reading of a traditional co py- 
§ Some copies read “bleu,” instead of “ noir.” 
The reading of the Lausanne copy is — 
“ Quand elle fut dans son carosse montée, 
Trois moines l’ont rencontrée.” 


§ In some modern broadsheets the friars have been 
changed into “trois pasteurs.” In the Jura, where there 
are numerous ee monks would not be tolerated 
even in a ballad 

** This, and the preceding s tanza, are only found in the 
Romande copies. They seem necessary to complete the 
sense. 
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SIR JOHN HENDERSON. 


This person, who was governor of two impor- 
tant fortresses for Charles I., is not once named 
by Clarendon, whose reason for silence respecting 
him may however be conjectured from what fol- 
lows : — 

Mr. Carlyle calls him a renegade Scot. He 
was a soldier of fortune, having, according to his 
own account, spent thirty years, and lost much 
blood in Germany, Denmark, and Sweden. He 
was Governor of Dumbarton Castle, but the king 
not being able to supply it with victuals, he was 
forced to surrender it upon articles to the Mar- 
quis of Argyle, August 24, 1640. The king’s 
instructions to him, by the name of Colonel Hen- 


dersham, as captain and governor of the Castle of 


Dumbarton, are given by Rymer (Federa, xx. 
454.) 

One David Alexander, a poor Scot, in October, 
1642, gave information to the parliament that Sir 
John Henderson had urged him to assassinate Sir 


John Hotham, and to blow up the magazine of 


the parliament army. The substance of the state- 
ment was embodied in the Declaration issued by 
both Houses concerning the advance of the king's 
army to London; it being added that they were 
credibly informed Sir John Henderson was a 
Papist. 

fn the Declaration of the Lords and Commons, 
Oct. 22, 1642, it is stated that Sir John Hender- 
son and Col. Cockrom, men of ill report both for 
religion and honesty, had, as the Houses had been 
credibly informed, been sent to Hamburgh and 
Denmark to raise forces for the Earl of Neweastle. 
The king in his answer alludes to this statement 
as a vile scandal. 

When Newark was garrisoned for the king, Sir 
John Henderson was appointed governor of the 
castle and town. Early in 1642-3 he seized Bel- 
voir Castle for the king, and in July, 1643, he 
escorted the queen from Newark to Oxford. On 
the way to Nottingham, the royal escort of 5000 
men was attacked by Lord Grey, whom he routed 
and put to flight. 

On Oct. 11, 1643, occurred the famous fight at 
Winceby, near Horncastle, when Sir John Hen- 
derson was defeated by the parliament forces. 

In or shortly before Jan. 1643-4, he sent letters 
by a trumpeter from Oxford soliciting a pass from 
the parliament for himself, his wife, and children 
to go into Holland, and settle there. The letters 
were addressed to Lord Maitland, Alexander 
Henderson, and Sir Henry Vane, the elder. The 
latter laid the application before the House of 
Commons, who refused the pass. 

When Newark was relieved by Prince Rupert 
in March following, he left Sir Richard Byron 
(afterwards Lord Byron) as governor. Why Sir 
John Henderson was superseded does not appear. 





In or about the beginning of May, 1645, he 


arrived in England with letters from the King of 


Denmark to the parliament interceding for peace 
with Charles I. He was also the bearer of a letter 
to that monarch from the King of Denmark; hp 
was taken into custody, and on May 25 the Con. 
mons sent him to the Tower for levying civil wa 
against the king and parliament. On Oct. 16 h 
was required to return to Denmark in fourteen 
days, taking back with him the letter he had 
brought for the English king, the parliament de. 
termining to send an answer to the King of Dep. 
mark’s letter to them by commissioners of their 
own. 

On Oct. 14, 1647, he applied to the House of 
Lords for permission to deliver letters from the 
King of Denmark to the king, he having recently 
arrived from Denmark, and having instructions t) 
return there in haste. The Lords acceded to the 
request. 

He was imprisoned at Edinburgh, but obtained 
his release by the favour of Cromwell. This was 
apparently in or before 1650. A curious letter 
from him to Cromwell, dated Cannigate, Sept. 19, 
1650, is given in Nickolls’s Original Letters and 
Papers of State, 21. 

Subsequently, going to the continent, he be 
came a hired spy of the Protector, aequainting 
his government from time to time with all the 
movements and designs of the Royalists abroad 
Information respecting him during this period 
may be gathered from Thurloe’s State Papers. 

Hearing of the Protector’s preparation for a 
foreign war, he in 1655 offered his services t 
him, stating that if they were declined he intended 
to address himself to the King of Sweden for en- 
tertainment under him, having refused a proper 
employment from the emperor, from whose court 
he had lately come. 

When or where he died is not known, but 
amongst the petitions to Charles II., supposed t 
pertain to the year 1662, are four, which are thus 
abstracted by Mrs. Green (Cal. Dom. State Papers 
Charles IT., ii. 624): — 

“Clara Magdalena, widow of Major-General Sir Joh 
Henderson. For relief to transport her to her native 
country as promised at request of the queen-mother. Her 
husband served the late King in the war as governor 
Newark, agent in Denmark, Germany, &c., and had’ a 
order for 2001, which was never paid.” 

“The same. That 2002 due to her late husband & 
former agent in Germany may be paid from the privy 
seal for relief of loyal sufferers.” 

“The same. For payment of her debts and means 
transport herself to her own country from the 20002 or- 
dered by privy seal dormant of March 19 last.” 

“The same. To the same effect,—being promised aid 
from the privy purse on recommendation of the queet- 
mother.” 

Lady Henderson must have had no little assur- 
ance in seeking favour from Charles IL., for it's 
clear that she was aware of her husband's treachery 
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to that monarch; indeed she had herself rendered 
assistance in worming out the secrets of the Roy- 
alists for transmission to Cromwell. 

Sir John Henderson had six children. 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Worcester, 
but obtained his freedom. After which, against 
his father’s will, he took an engagement under 
Middleton on behalf of Charles II. 


One son 
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There appear to have been four successive go- | 


yernors of the royal garrison at Newark, viz. Sir 
John Henderson, Sir Richard Byron, Sir Richard 
Willis, and Lord Bellasis. It is very remarkable 
that two of them (Henderson and Willis) acted 
treacherously to Charles II. when in exile. 
C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 


“SCOTICISMS:” BEATTIE: DAVID HUME: 
LORD HAILES. 

Dean Ramsey, in his amusing Skefches of Sco- 
tish Life, observes that he has two rather rare 
works on Scoticisms. One by Dr. Beattie, and 
another by the late Sir John Sinclair. The for- 
mer is, 1 presume, the following work : — 

“ Scoticisms ; arranged in Alphabetical Order, designed 
to correct Improprieties of Speech and Writing. Edin- 

ugh: Printed for William Creed, Edi and T. 
Cadell, London, 1787.” 


nburgh ; 


Some months since, I picked up a very fine 
uncut copy of the former at a stall, interleaved 
and annotated to a considerable extent by some 
unknown individual, whose observations and ad- 
ditions are exceedingly valuable. Every attempt 
to ascertain from the handwriting, the author has 
hitherto failed—a circumstance to be regretted ; 
but the MS. additions themselves indicate that he 
must have been a person of education and re- 
search. 

The most singular circumstance, however, is 
this: that at the end are bound thirty or forty 
pages of additional MS. material, together with 
a tract of eight leaves, apparently printed for 
private circulation; bearing the title of “ Scoti- 
cisms,” but having no title-page. The last leaf is 
descriptive of “ Books published by the same 
Author ;” and upon investigating the contents of 
the three books described, they turn out all to be 
from the pen of David Hume. ‘Thus the infer- 


ence is obvious, that the author of the History of 


England and the Essays was the author of the 
Scoticisms ; but why they appeared in this odd 
form, is not very intelligible—unless it was in- 
tended by Hume as a sort of specimen, to be cir- 
culated among his private friends, whose favour- 
able reception might be an inducement for his 
subsequently reproducing it in a more enlarged 
form. 

Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes, in two in- 
stances adopted this mode of eliciting the opinion 


| be practicable, to delineate the 
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of some few individuals on whose judgment he 
placed great weight. The two brochures are of 
great rarity, and exist only in very few libraries. 
One of them is entitled, A Specime n of Notes on 
the Scotish Law of Scotland, small 8vo. In the 
Address, which is signed by his Lordship, he men- 
tions he had, without effect, called the attention 
of the learned to an explanation of the obsolete 
words used through the Scotch Magazine; and 
only received a communication from “one” 
tleman. He thereupon privately printed the 
specimen ; the object of which he discloses in the 
following paragraph : — 


gvene- 


“My purpose is to explain uncommon and obsolete 
words, to offer conjectures as to the import of obscure 
effusions, to illustrate law by history, and, as far as may 
e of Scotland and the 





| manners of the Scotish nation, during the fifteenth and 


sixteenth centuries.” 


No assistance, however, was given; and, to the 
loss of the present race of historical students, the 
lucubrations of this most accurate and 
plished historian went no farther. 

The other work of Lord Hailes, also privately 
printed, was A Glossary of the Scotish Language. 
his was circulated in the same form; and it is 
supposed that there are not half-a-dozen copies 
in existence. After a perusal, these two rarities 
would be thrown aside; and in 
would become almost unknown, excepting to a 
few literary antiquaries. The “specimen” is 
verified by Lord Hailes: the copy before me 
being a presentation one to “ Mr. John Douglas, 
Advocate.” Of the authorship of the Glossary, 
Mr. Thomas Thomson, Deputy Clerk Registrar, 
had no doubt. He found a copy at New Hailes, 
when contemplating a edition of the 
miscellaneous works of this learned judge and 
worthy man. J. M. 


accom- 


course of time 


complet 


inor Notes. 


Wesster’s “ Devin’s Law Case;” rts Date. 
This play was published in 1623, and the Rev. 
Mr. Dyce justly remarks that it must have been 
written but a short time before, since in Act IV. 
Sc. 2, there is an allusion to the Dutch massacre 
of the English in Amboyna in Feb. 1622. The 
argument is the stronger in that the passage does 
not read like an after interpolation; but as this 
objection can always be raised against any such 
single proof, I may perhaps be allowed to 
strengthen it by another. In Act IL. Se. 3, 
Ariosto makes remarks upon the defiant 
and ill-omened names given by Romelio to his 
ships, whence says he, “ he never looked they'd 
prosper, since they were surely cursed from their 
cradles.” Now if turn to the Ob- 
servations of Sir Richard Hawkins in his Voyage 
into the South Sea (pp. 8—10, Hakluyt Soc. edit.), 


some 


iny one will 
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I think he will see the origin of this passage. | pected places. Many of these have been preserved 
| 


Not indeed that the wording is the same, nor the | in its pages, and made available by the capital sa 
names ; but the digression in Sir Richard’s book | indexes to your volumes and series. I have just c0 
is one which perhaps, above all others in it, would | stumbled upon one such in Lord Malmesbury’s in. in 
be likely to fix itself in the memory of any casual | teresting Diary and Correspondence of the Firs re 
and literary reader, while the passage in the play | Earl of Malmesbury. It relates to Mirabeau, points m: 





reads exactly as though it were a chance bit 
which had so infixed itself in the writer's memory 
or struck him as an available waif of information, 
and been, so to speak, seized upon and worked 
up and adapted to his purpose. If this be so, we 
obtain for the probable date of the play the same 
as that given by Mr. Dyce, viz. the close of 1622 
or early part of 1623, for though Sir Richard's 
voyage was made in 1593, he does not appear to 
have written his Observations long before their 
publication in 1622. Bens. Easy. 


Tomn-Stones AND THEIR Inscriptions. — Al- 
low me to make a suggestion, which, if not fully 
carried out by order of the Government (as, in 
my opinion, it ought to be), may nevertheless be 
at least partially accomplished by means of pri- 
vate individuals. My suggestion is, to have a 
complete copy made of all the inscriptions in our 
city and village churchyards, before the hand of 
time has further defaced and rendered illegible 
the only records that we possess respecting many 
individuals and families whose names, and births, 
and deaths, often become the subject of inquiry, 
and even of litigation. ANTIQUARIUS. 

Oxford. 


Qvarterty Reviews. — In “N. & Q.” 2"4 §. 
viii. 124, is a list of contributors to the Foreign 
Quarterly Review ; there is, I believe, in one of the 
old volumes of the Gentleman’s Magazine* a 
similar list of contributors to the early volumes of 
the Quarterly Review. These lists are valuable, 
and a continuation of them, or of any of the Quar- 
terly Reviews, would be of great service to the 
literary public, and could be furnished at but 
little trouble by the editors or proprietors. I 
just draw your attention to the subject, and per- 
haps you could obtain such for insertion in some 
future “ N. & Q.” 

An index of subjects in the Quarterly Reviews 
would be of inestimable value to writers employed 
in literary research. I have actually made one 
of the Quarterlies, &c., that I possess; nor do I 
think the labour lost; but a complete one of all 
the Quarterlies is a work much needed. 

Samvet Suaw. 

Andover. 


Mrrapseau A Spy.—One of the objects for which 


“N. & Q.” was started was the preservation of 


short and interesting notes which readers are con- 


tinually meeting with in out-of-the way and unex- 


See Gentleman's Magazine for 1844, part i. pp. 137, 
‘ 


oo Ep.] 





him out as the author of an anonymous book, and 
as having been employed as a spy at the court of 
Berlin : — 

“Mirabeau was a spy at Berlin. His letters from 
thence were published in a book called‘ La Cour de Berlin 
par un Voyageur,’ and much has been said as to whether 
they were genuine. In the last leaf of a copy at Heron 
Court, the following note by the second Lord Malmesbury 
decides the question. ‘On the 27 April, 1834, I met 
Prince Talleyrand at dinner at Lord Tankerville’s, The 
Prince was at that time ambassador at our court from 
that of the Tuilleries. In alluding to this work, I rm. 
marked that it was generally attributed to Mirabeau, 
Prince Tallevrand observed, “ Mais oui, c’était bien Jui 
que I’a écrit.” I added, that it appeared to me to be the 
correspondence of an agent at that time of the French 
government. Prince ‘Talleyrand immediately replied 
“C’était avec moi qu’il correspondait.”’ ” — Diary and 
Correspondence of the First Earl of Malmesbury, vol. ii. p. 


| 187, note. 


There have been few more valuable contribu. 
tions to recent history than these instructive vo- 
lumes. Book wor. 


Parer.—The introduction of the art of paper- 
making into England is generally placed early in 
the sixteenth century, when two mills, one at 


| Hertford, and the other at Dartford, in Kent, are 


known to have been in existence. I have met 
with a reference to a third, which seems to have 
been in operation for some time prior to the 34th 
year of Elizabeth (1591) : — 

“ Fencliften, co. Cambridge. Lease of a Watermill, 
called Paper-mills, late of the Bishopric of Ely, to John 
Grange, dated 14th July, 34th Eliz.”—Land Revenw 


Records. 
H. G. H. 


Lavy Mapeuina Patmer.—In De Quincey’s 
“English Mail Coach” (MMiscellanies, ed. 1854, 
». 289), it is stated that Mr. Palmer, M.P. for 
Bath, the inventor of mail coaches, married the 
daughter of a duke, and in a note is added “ Lady 
Madeline Gordon.” This is, I believe, a mistake. 
Madelina, daughter of Alexander, fourth Duke of 
Gordon, and widow of Sir Robert Sinclair, Bart. 
married Nov. 25, 1805, Charles Fysh Palmer, Esq. 
of Luckley Park, Berks, who was era X 4 
M.P. for Reading. 8. Y.&. 

Oriain or THE Saracen’s Heav.— 

“Do not,” said learned John Selden, in his Table 
Talk, “ undervalue an enemy by whom you have been 
worsted. When our countrymen came home from fighting 
with the Saracens, and were beaten by them, they pic- 
tured them with huge, big, terrible faces, as you still see 
the sign of the Saracen’s Head is.” 

D. M. Stevens. 


Guildford. 
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Tue Exp or Sreecu.— The end of speech,” 
said Talleyrand, or some one like him, “ is to 
conceal the thoughts,” and the saying has passed | 
into a proverb; to counteract its influence, pray 
reprint the following from a better, if not a greater 
man :— 

“The end of speech is the uttering sweetly and pro- 
perly the conceits of the mind.”—Defence of Poesy by 
Sir Philip Sidney.” 


D. M. Stevens. 


Guildford. 


Queries. 
“DON QUIXOTE.” 

As Iam aware that the principal Spanish edi- 
tions of Don Quixote, as well as the principal 
French and English translations, have been men- 
tioned in “ N. & Q.,” my object in sending these | 
few lines is to inquire: 1. What are the titles and 
dates of the Latin, Danish, and Portuguese trans- 
lations? In looking over the Catalogue a few 
days ago, in the reading-room of the British Mu- 
seum, I was unable to find, under the heading of 
“Don Quixote,” the translations in these three 
languages.* Ticknor, in his History of Spanish 
Literature (vol. iii. p. 384, London, 1849), men- 
tions “ that translations of Don Quixote have ap- 

ared in Latin, Italian, Dutch, Danish, Russian, 
Polish, and Portuguese,” &c. 

My next Query is, Can any of your correspon- 
dents inform me what are the merits and charac- 
ter of the Spanish edition of Don Quizote, which 
-_ published in America under the following 
title: — 


“El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha, 
compuesto por Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, Nueva 
Edicion Clasica, illustrada con Notas Histéricas, Gram- 
maticales y Criticas, por la Academia Espanola, sus 
Individuos de Niimero Pellicer, Arrieta, y Clemencin. 
Enmendada y corregida por Francisco Sales, A.M., In- 
stractor de Frances y Espaiiol en la Universidad de 
Havard, en Cambrigia, Estado de Massachusetts, Norte 
América.” (2 tom. 12mo, Boston, 1836.) 

_ This edition I have never seen. It is not men- 
tioned by Ticknor, which is somewhat surprising. 
_My third Query is, Where can I find a short 
biography of a Rev. John Bowle, a Protestant 
clergyman, who published a very learned edition 
of Don Quixote in Spanish, in 1781? I believe 
be lived in a village near Salisbury. 

J. Darron. 

Norwich. 





(* Our correspondent should have referred to the entry 


Cervantes Suavedra (Miguel de) in the new Catalogue, 
where there are nearly twenty pages filled with the vari- 
ous editions of Don Quirote. 

t Biographical notices of John Bowle, Clerk, and Vicar 
of Idmiston, may be found in the Gent. Mag., lviii. 1929, 
1122; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, ii, 553 ; iii. 160, 670; 
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| of Ritson, p. xxii.) 
| to Bishop Percy, concerning a new and classical edition 


| married to Major-Gen. James Cholmondeley. 
| Lodge’s Peerage, i. 311, ed. 1789.) 
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Tue Rev. WittiaM Jarvis Anpy. —Can any 
of your readers favour me with a copy of Mr. 
Abdy’s epitaph? He died in April, 1823, and was 
probably buried in St. John’s church, Horslydown, 
Southwark, where he ofliciated for more than forty 
years; the place of his burial is not stated in the 
memoir published by his son in 1823, and pre- 
fixed to a volume of his father’s sermons. ‘This 
son, the Rev. J. Channing Abdy, succeeded him 
in the rectory of St. John’s, Horslydown, and died 
January 27, 1845, aged 52. Any recollections of 
them would be acceptable. F, G. 


Rev. Ricnarp Barry, M.A. —This gentleman 
was Rector of Upton Scudamore, sometime in the 
latter half of the last century. It is believed his 
father was rector and patron of the same living ; 
and said to be a collateral descendant of Chicheley, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, ¢emp. Henry VI. Of 
Mr. Barry's family one son, Richard, acted as 


| secretary to General Fox, and was Assistant Quar- 


termaster General with the army in Flanders in 
1794-5 : this appointment, as appears by a letter 
from him dated 1795, having been given him by 
the Duke of York. Another son was Gaius 
Barry, M.A., Rector of Little Sodbury, from 
1819 to 1850. 

I should be glad to ascertain: 1. What was his 
coat of arms? 2. Did he prefer any claim as “ of 
Founder's kin” at All Souls, Oxford? 3. In 
what year did he die? 4. Are any of his writings 
known ? 

The Stemmata Chicheleana would doubtless af- 
ford the information upon the third Query; but I 
am not able to consult it, nor am I aware whether 
there is any other than the one in the library of 
All Souls.* J. S. Kenstncron. 





vi. 182, 183; viii. 660, 667; Nichols’s Literary Illustra- 
tions, vi. 382, 402, 403, 411; vii. 592; viii. 165, 169, 193, 
274. Consult also, Letters of the Rev. James Granger, 
M.A., 8vo, 1805, pp. 37—47. Mr. Bowle edited an edi- 
tion of Don Quixote in Spanish, for which he was attacked 
by Baretti, under the title of Tolondrow. (Nicolas’s Life 
Mr. Bowle also published “ A Letter 


of Don Quixote, Lond. 1777, 4to.”] 

[* The name of Barry only occurs in Table No. 276, 
of the Stemmata Chicheleana, where is given the marriage 
of James Barry, fourth Earl of Barrymore, who had for 
his second wife Lady Elizabeth Savage, daughter and 
heir to Richard, Earl Rivers, and by her (who died 19 
March, 1714,) he had the Lady Penelope Barry, who was 
(See also 
In Hoare’s Wiltshire, 
Hundred of Warminster, p. 52, are the following notices 
of the Barry family from monumental inscriptions: 
“ Nicholas Barry, M.A., son of Richard Barry, Rector of 
Upton Scudamore, ob. Aug. 83,1734. Rev. Richard Barry, 
M.A., fifty-eight years Rector of the same parish, ob. 
Nov. 21, 1749. Rev. Richard Barry, Rector of the same 
parish, and Vicar of Bitton, co. Gloucester, ob. Feb. 21, 
1766. Rev. Richard Barry, Rector of Upton Scudamore, 
ob. Sept. 22, 1779.—Ep.] 
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Sr. Antuony'’s Temptation. — Where is the 
original narrative of this favourite subject of the 
sarly painters to be found? Having recently ex- 
amined Breughel’s famous but grotesque picture 
in the Balbi Palace, Genoa, as well as others, I 
am anxious to get at the authority. r. 


Srr Tuomas Bartiet.— He died before 1614; 
but I should be glad to know the exact date. 
Was he related to Elizabeth Bartlet, first married 
to Sir Richard Cave, and afterwards to Dr. Yate, 
Principal of Brazennose ? Wood (F. O., i. 239, 
ed. Bliss,) says that she died Jan. 11, 1688, aged 
eighty or more, and was buried near Dr. Yate. 
Her arms are impaled on his monument. Cpt. 


Brete Transiators. — Wanted the dates of 
death, and ages if possible, of the translators of 


the authorised version of the Scriptures, A.p. 
1611; namely, Dr. Francis Burleigh, Dr. Geoffry 
King, Richard Thompson, William Bedwell,' Ed- 
ward Lively, Francis Dillingham, Thomas Harri- 
son, Dr. Robert Spalding, Dr. Andrew Byng, Dr. 
John Harding, Dr. Miles Smith,? Dr. Ralph Hut- 
cheson, Dr. Roger Fenton,’ Michael Rabbett, Dr. 
Thomas Sanderson. p / & * 


Biount or Brrron.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents oblige me with the descent of Robert 
Blount, who was seised of the manor of Bitton, 
co. Gloucester, in the reign of Henry IV. ? 

Richard le Blount held the manor 20 Edw. II. ; 
but dying without issue, was succeeded by his 
brother Edmond, who died 36 Edw. III. It was 
then held by Edmond Blount (4 Rich. II.); and 


by William Blount (22 Rich. H.), whose daugh- | 


ter and heiress Isabel succeeded him, but died 
without issue. On her decease the manor came 
to Robert Blount—the subject of my Query. 
Atkyns, in his Gloucestershire (p. 148, s. v. * Bit- 
ton”), only says he was her “next kinsman.” 


I should be glad to learn how, and also what | 


was the relationship between, the Edmonds and 

William ? Joun Woopwarp. 
Tuomas Brooxs.—Having failed to trace either 

the birth-place or birth-date of this eminent 


Puritan, well-known as the author of Apples of 
Gold, Precious Remedies against Satan's Devices, | 
&c. &c., and being about to conclude a Memoir of 


him for a collective edition of his Works, I make 
a forlorn-hope appeal to readers of “ N. & Q.” to 
aid me in securing one or both? Will readers 
familiar with their respective county histories and 

arish registers kindly let me know of any Thomas 
3rooks mentioned therein? He died in 1680, in 
London, in a good old age. A. B. Grosarrt. 

[? Wm. Bedwell, ob. May 5, 1632, aged seventy. Ro- 
binson’s Hist. of Tottenham, p. 104, ed, 1818.—? Miles 
Smith, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, ob. Oct. 20, 1624. 
Stubbs’s Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, p. 91.—* Roger 
Fenton, ob. Jan. 16,1615. Newcourt’s Repertorium, i. 
197.—Ep. } 


Carew anp Broxe. — George Carew, Earl of 
Totnes, and Henry Broke, eighth Baron Cobham, 
were near kinsmen. I shall be much obliged if 
some genealogical reader of “ N. & Q.” will kindly 
point out to me their common descent and degree 
of affinity. Notwithstanding some research I haye 
| failed to discover the connection. 

Joun MAc ean, 


| 


| Carvep Heap in Astitey Cuurcn.—On a 

pillar supporting one of the Norman arches on the 
| north side of the nave of Astley church near Stour. 
| port, Worcestershire, is a single head in relief, 

carved by no common artist. Neither inscription 
| nor topographical history tells the tale of this sin- 
gular monument. From the position of the head in 
relief, more than halfway up the shaft of the pillar 
looking downwards, it has been supposed to con- 
template a grave underneath the pavement ; but 
as extensive alterations were made early in the 
present century in this fine old church, many 
traces of its past history have been obliterated. 
The chancel-arch and nave aisles are of early Nor- 
man work, and the church was originally depen- 
dent upon an alien priory at Evreux in Nor 
mandy. 

Were it not for the admirable workmanship of 
the head, I should have thought it contemporary 
with the pillar itself, so little has it the appearance 
of a later insertion. Do any of your correspon 
dents know of a similar monument, or is this 
curious specimen unique ? 

Tuos. E. Winnreros. 


Grorce Epwarps, F.R.S. —Can any one give 
me any information as to the ancestors of George 
Edwards, the naturalist, who was sometime libra 
rian to the Royal College of Physicians. I wish 
to know if he were connected with a family of 
Suffolk of the same name.* . 


Eneravines or Reticiovs Rites. — Wanted, 
references to books containing engravings of re- 
ligious rites or customs, throughout the world, 
ancient or modern. To save trouble the enquirer 
knows Picart, Gardiner, Calmet, David Roberts, 
and most of the professedly illustrated works. 
What he requires are those in Voyages, Travels, 
and Missionary Books. DRavGuTsMay. 


Rev. Witi1am Fertron. —I extract the follow- 
ing from Musical Biography, 1814, ii. 59 :— 


“The Rev. William Felton, prebendary of Hereford, 
was celebrated in his day for a neat and rapid execution 
on the organ and the harpsichord. He published three 
sets of Concertos for these instruments, in imitation o 
those of Handel, and two or three sets of Lessons, which 
have been in considerable request. They are not, how- 
ever, now to be met with, except occasionally amongst 
collections of secondhand music.” 


| [* George Edwards was a native of Essex : see a notice 
| on him in our 3*¢ §, ii. 413.—Eb. ] 
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On referring to the index I find it stated that 


Mr, Felton flourished 1730. In a Dictionary of 


Musicians, 1824, the preceding article is copied 
with the substitution of “ his time” for “ his day,” 


and, absurdly enough, there is nothing in that | 


work which gives any clue to what is meant by 
«his time,” except the allusion to Handel.- Mr. 
Chappell (Popular Music, 682) also mentions the 
Rev. William Felton, prebendary of Hereford, as 
a musical composer. I do not find Mr. Felton’s 
name amongst the prebendaries of Hereford enu- 
merated in Mr. Hardy’s edition of Le Neve's Fasti. 
It is to be hoped that some correspondent may be 
able to give a more precise and accurate account 
of this gentleman than we now possess. 

S. Y. R. 

Games: Merry-Main.— 

“Whatever games were stirring, at places where he 
retired, as gammon, gleek, piquet, or even merry main (?) 
(sic), he made one.— Life of Lord Keeper Guildford, vol. i, 
oy Southey’s Common-place Book, under “ Collections 
for English Manners and Literature.” 

I presume “gammon” is our backgammon, 
and “gleek” some sort of game with cards; 
“piquet” we know, but what was “ merry main” ? 
Was it a main of dice, or a main of cocks? I 
incline to the latter, as there would be no reason 
for North writing “ even” 
game. 


Jd. D. CAMPBELL. 


Heatu Beer. — There is a curious tradition, 
quickly fading out from the remoter districts in 
freland, where Irish is still the only spoken lan- 
guage, of the Danish invaders having used an 
inebriating liquor made from heath, the secret of 
making which was lost at their expulsion. The 
peasantry term this “ beoir-lochlonnach” (/oclonac, 
literally, strong at sea, an epithet applied to the 
Northmen generally by the Celtic races), and the 
sites of the brewing vats are still pointed out in 
secluded spots. There is a curious and learned 
paper on this subject in the Ulster Journal of Ar- 
cheology for July, 1859; but the inquiry has not 
been answered, whether any similar remains and 
traditions occur at the British side of the Channel ? 


J.L. 


Heratpic. —I wish to ask the advice of some 
of the learned correspondents of “ N. & Q.” under 
the following circumstances : — My father was the 
son of a gentleman who bore arms, but having 
been wildly inclined in his youth he ran away from 
home, and got his living eventually as a mechanic. 
I have, by my own exertions, restored myself to 
that position which my father forfeited. I now 
Wish to know if my right to use the arms of my 
family is impaired by the fact of his having prac- 
Used a mechanical art, and if it will be necessary 
‘or me to get a new grant of arms? I am told 
that my gentility is done away by his misconduct, 
and that a new grant is necessary: is this so ? 


P. F. 


before the dicing | 





| Hersert or Carpirr. — Barbara, daughter of 
| Harry Herbert of Cardiff, married Harry Mon- 
| creiffe, son of David Moncreiffe of Moncreiffe. 
| This David died before 1649. Can any corre- 
spondent give me any information about this fa- 
| mily of Herbert, &c. &c.? Were they of Powys 
or of Pembroke, &c.? How came Cardiff Castle 
into the possession of the Stuarts, Marquisses of 
Bute? Can any pedigree of the Herberts of Car- 
diff be seen? An answer to these queries will 
much oblige. R. W. BLencowg. 


Maxims: Newsery: Gorpsmitru.—There was 
printed at London for T. Carnan, at Mr. New- 
bery’s, the Bible and Sun, in St. Paul's Church- 
yard, 1751, a little book with this title: — 
| “An Index to Mankind; or, Maxims selected from 
| Wits of all Nations for the Benefit of the Present Age 

and Posterity. By Mrs. Mary Midnight, Author of the 

* Midwife, or Old Woman’s Magazine.’ Intermix’d with 

some curious reflections by that Lady, and a Preface by 
| her good Friend the late Mr. Pope.” * 

The maxims are excellent, and it would be 
desirable to find out the author who in the Pre- 
| face remarks : — 


| “ Many fresh maxims are added to this work—if such an 


expression may be allowed of: for in propriety of speech 
there can be no such thing as a new maxim, for maxims 
are founded upon truth; and Truth, like her Author, is 
eternally and invariably the same.” 


Goldsmith was much employed by Newbery. 
Could he have any hand in the preparation of this 


| little work ? 


A few instances may be given of the clever way 
in which these maxims are put. Thus:— 

“ A politician’s conscience is like a pair of breeches, to 
be taken up or let down as it may suit the ease or con- 
venience of the wearer.” 

“ An English malcontent is like a dog shut out of doors 
on a cold night, who only howls to be let in.” 

“ Debauching a Member of the House of Commons 
from his principles, and creating him a peer, is not much 
better than making a woman a whore, and afterwards 
marrying her.” 

“ The thoughts of freedom make people easy in a re- 
publick, though they suffer more than under an arbitrary 
monarch.” 

“ Many who carry the liberty of the people highest, 
serve them as they do trout, tickle them till they catch 


them.” 
J. M. 


“Mayr Marips” 1x Irevanp, FRANcE, AND 
Bete1um.—In the south-eastern parts of Ireland 
(and no doubt all over the island) a custom used 


| to prevail— perhaps so still—on Mayday, when 
the young people of both sexes, and many old 


people too, collected in districts and localities, 
and selected the handsomest girl, of from eighteen 
to twenty-one years of age, as queen of the 








[* We may as well add the laconic Preface said to be 
by A. Pope: “Blessed is the man who expects nothing, 
for he shall never be disappointed.”—Ep. } 
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district for twelve months. She was then crowned 
with wild flowers, and feasting, dancing, and 
rural sports were closed by a grand procession in 
the evening. The duties of her majesty were by 
no means heavy, as she had only to preside over 
rural assemblies of young folk at dances and 
merrymakings, and had the utmost obedience paid | 
to her by all classes of her subjects. If she got | 
married before the next Mayday her authority 
was at an end, but still she held office until that 
day, when her successor to the throne was chosen. | 
If not married during her reign of twelve months, | 
she was capable of being re-elected, but that sel- 
dom happened, as there was always found some | 
| 
| 








candidate, put forward by the young men of the 
district, to dispute the crown the next year. 
During a short residence in Normandy and Flan- 
ders, I saw processions of Maymaids —exactly 
like what used to take place in Ireland — crowning 
with flowers, &c.; but I could not ascertain if a 
queen were elected. Perhaps some correspondent | 
acquainted with Normandy and Flanders can say 
something on this subject, as it would be in- 
teresting to ascertain how similar pre- 
vail in the three countries. S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 

Mepratisep German Princes. — Where can I 
find a list of the mediatised German Princes ? 

J. Woopwarp. 





Paturrs Famiry.— Any information concern- 
ing the ancestors of the Rev. George Phillips (who 
was graduated at Caius College, Cambridge, in 
1613, settled as a minister at Boxted, in Essex, 
and emigrated to Massachusetts in 1630) will be 
gratefully received by J.C. L. | 


Scortisn Games. — 


“ What, for instance, are we to understand by the 
King (James IV.) playing at the prop in Strathbogy, 
and losing four shillings and fourpence? and what is the 
difference between the lang bowlis with which his Majesty 
amused himself at St. Andrews, on the 28th April, 1487, 
and the row bowlis which contributed to his royal diver- 
sion on the 20th June, 1501?. . . What again are we to 
understand by the Kiles which the King played at in 
Glenluce on the 29th March, 1506? and what is the dis- 
tinction between the game of Jrish gamyne (March 17th, 
1507) and the ‘tables’ which occur so constantly.” — 
Tytler’s Lives of Scottish Worthies, vol. iii. pp. 341-2, 
under “ Ancient Scottish Games and Amusements.” 


I am in the dark as to all these queries, but 
would suggest that “ prop” may have been some 
sort of “ Aunt Sally” diversion, or else it may be 
a contraction of propulsion, and mean something 
like “ putting the stone,” or of propounding or 
asking of riddles. 

As to “lang bowlis,” I take it golf is meant, 
especially as St. Andrew's is the scene ; or it may 
have been fvotball, called in Old England ba- 
lowne or balloon. 

May “ kiles” be a misprint, or misreading for 


kites, quoits, coits, koits, as the word is variously 
spelt? Perhaps kile, or keel-pins = skittles, ] 
think. 
“Trish gamyne” I can make nothing cf. It 
must have been some sort of horse-play. 
“ Tables” may mean shuffleboard. 
J. D. Campnett. 


Ancient SunpraLt.— Over the south door of 
the curious ancient church of Bishopstone, near 
Newhaven, there is a sundial bearing the inserip- 
tion : — 

“+ EAD 
RIC.” 

The hours are not numbered. Is this of Saxon 

origin ? B. H.C. 


Kine Wirttam III. —I have two anonymous 
volumes relative to King William; one entitled 
An Impartial History of the Plots and Conspiracies 
against the Life of His Sacred Majesty, King Wil- 
liam ITI. (18mo, London, 1696); and the other, 
“by R. K.",* A True History of the several De. 
signs and Conspiracies against His Majesties Sacred 
Person and Government, 1688—1697 (small 8yo, 
London, 1698). They are distinct publications, 
and, if I mistake not, rather uncommon. Fora 
— purpose I am desirous to know by whom 
they were written. Apusa. 


Queries with Answers. 


Bisuor Cox, or Ety, anp Queen Exizapeta.— 
In Murray's Handbook to the Cathedrals of Eng- 


| land (Eastern Division, “ Ely Cathedral,” p. 255), 


occurs the following explanation of the circum- 


| stance under which Bishop Cox is said to have 


received an extraordinary letter from Queen Eli- 
zabeth; a copy of which I send to “N. & Q,” 
though it has often been printed : — 

“In 1559 Edward Cox, on the deprivation of Bishop 


| Thirlby, was consecrated to the See of Ely; from which, 


under the pressure of the Queen and Courtiers, he was 
compelled to alienate many of the best Manors. . . . The 
Lord Keeper Hatton subsequently procured the aliena- 
tion of a portion of the Bishop’s property at Holborn; 
and it was on making resistance to this spoliation that 
Cox received this celebrated letter from the Queen: — 
“Proud Prelate—You know what you were before! 
made you what you are. If you do not immediately com- 
ply with my request, by G— I will unfrock you. 
* EvizaBetn.’” 
I ask you, What authority is there for this 
letter? I believe it is not authentic. This was 
the opinion of the late Dr. Lingard. 
J. Darton. 


[No earlier authority has been found for this letter 
than the Annual Register of 1761, p. 15, where it is said 
to be “taken from the Register of Ely.” Sir Harns 

[* R. K. is Richard Kingston, of whom see “ N. & Q” 
Sr¢ §. ii. 470; iii. 76, 199.—Ep. ] 
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Nicolas, in his Life of Sir Christopher Hatton, p. 36, | Its height at the inside is about twenty feet, and its 


wisely remarks: re 8 of 
pithy letter, that its‘authenticity becomes doubtful.” } 


“Tue Wuore Duty or May.”— Who was the 


“ There are so many versions of this | 


author of the Whole Duty of Man, laid down in a | 


Familiar Way for the Use of All, but especially for 
the Meanest Reader. The work is sometimes at- 
tributed to the pious Robert Nelson. It belongs 
to his era: but I have heard it referred to the 
celebrated John Kettlewell, and this seems con- 
firmed by the following expressions in his epi- 
taph: “ Qualem fateare par est, qui totius officii 
nostri rationes, annum adhuc agens vigesimum 
quartum, feliciter adeo atque ex animo explicuit.” 

Where can I find a Life of Kettlewell, besides 
that by Robert Nelson and the notices in Lath- 
bury'’s History of the Non-Jurors ? 

JuxtTa TurRm™. 


[Robert Nelson was born on June 22, 1656, and John 
Kettlewell on March 10, 1653; The Whole Duty of Man 
was first published in 1658, so that these two eminently 
pious men must be taken off the list of claimants for the 
authorship of this celebrated production, Dates are some- 
times very useful in settling disputed points.—The Me- 
mors of the Life of Mr. John Kettlewell, 8vo, 1718, and 
which is also prefixed to the folio edition of his Works, 
1719, 2 vols., although compiled from the manuscripts left 
by Robert Nelson (p. 436, 8vo edition), was brought out 
under the co-editorship of Dr. George Hickes and Dr. 
Francis Lee. (See Kennett’s Collection, vol. liii. p. 393, 
Lansdowne MSS.; and Birch’s Life of Abp. Tillotson, 
p. 247, edit. 1753). There is a Life of John Kettlewell in 
the British Magazine for 1832, vol. ii. pp. 10, 120, as well 
asin the Church of England Magazine for 1842, vol. xii. 
pp. 35, 85; but these are merely compilations from the 
original memoir. } 


Framporovcu Tower.—Can you give any ac- 


count or tradition respecting the Danes tower: a | 


ruin, now almost demolished, standing in a field 
at the west end of the town of Flamborough, in 
Yorkshire? It (the town) is said to be a very 
ancient place, and to have been formerly of some 
note. The tower appears to have been erected 
as a stronghold, and probably to resist the incur- 
sions of the Danes, or to have formed part of a 
castle. There are numerous mounds in the field, 
as if the ruins or foundations of a larger structure 
had been grown over by the grass. 

The lower story is arched over with a wagon- 
headed vault. It is built of the neighbouring 
limestone. Jno. A. Brown, Archt. 

86, King Street, Manchester. 

[A description of this tower, with an engraving, will 
be found in Knox’s Descriptions Geological, Topogra- 
phical, and Antiquarian, in Eastern Yorkshire, 8vo, 1855, 
p. 140. Mr. Knox says, that “the name Danish Tower, 
how usurping that of the Flamborough Tower, is a mis- 
tomer. In all its characteristics it answers to an early 
Saxon Christian chapel or church; and not at all to 
What is called a Danish tower. ... This old building 
consists of only one long square room on the ground 
(and it never was otherwise), being nine long paces in 
length at the inside, east and west, and six and a half in 
width, north and south, set nearly to the cardinal points. 


flag-stone roof, now falling in, is supported on ten cir- 
cular stone arches; which style of architecture carries 
the building of it to an era earlier than the Gothic 
period.” } 

Norrotk anp Surrork.— What are the best 
genealogical histories of these counties? Indeed, 
I shall be obliged by a reference to any works 
likely to assist me in pedigrees of families of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk. E 

[ Blomefield’s History of Norfolk, 1739-75, fol., 5 vols., 
and the edition of 1805-10, 8vo, 11 vols., is the best 
printed work to be consulted. The manuscript collections 


| of Gibbons, Le Neve, Craven Ord, Suckling, &c., for this 


county are in the British Museum. Vide Sims’s Manual 
Sor the Genealogist, &c., ed. 1856, p. 215; and “N. & Q.,” 
I* S. xii. 327; 294 S. i. 162; vi. 348.—Printed works on 
Suffolk are, A History of Hawsted and Hardwick, by Sir 
John Cullum, Lond. 1813, 4to; The History of Hengrave, 
by J. Gage, Lond. 1822, 4to; The History of Suffolk 
(Thingoe Hundred), by J. Gage, Lond. 1838, 4to; History 


| of the County of Suffolk, by the Rev. A. Suckling, 2 vols., 


Lond. 1846, fol. The valuable MS. collections for this 
county, by D. E. Davy, Esq., and H. Jermyn, Esq., are 
deposited among the Additional MSS. in the British 
Museum. Minor collections by Craven Ord, Gibbons, and 
Suckling, are in the same library. Vide Sims’s Manual, 
pp. 220—222; and “N. & Q,” 2-4 S. i. 94, 162, 205; 
vi. 348. } 

Lixes on Lonpon Dissentinc Ministers (1* 
S. i. 454.) —Who was the “ Papal Wright” of the 
above? A brief biography in reply, including 
whose son he was, and whom he married, will 
much oblige. R. W. Drxon. 


[Papal Wright was Samuel Wright, D.D., a minister 
of some celebrity in London, who was born on Jan. 30, 
1682-3. He was the eldest son of the Rev. James Wright 
of Retford, co. Nottingham, by Eleanor, daughter of Mr. 
Cotton, a gentleman in Yorkshire, and father to the Rev. 
Thomas Cotton of Westminster. About two years after 
his settlement at the Carter Lane meeting-house, Dr. 
Wright married the widow of his predecessor (Matthew 
Sylvester), daughter of the Rev. Obadiah Hughes of 
Enfield. By this lady he had only one daughter. Dr. 


| Wright died on the 3rd April, 1746, in the sixty-fourth 


year of his age. Vide Wilson’s History of Dissenting 
Churches, ii. 139—147, et seq. ] 


Cauis anp Istanp Voyaces. — Dr. Marbeck’s 
account of these expeditions is said to exist in 
MS. in the British Museum. I should feel 
much obliged by a reference to it. Crt. 

[This manuscript is in the Sloane Collection (Addit. 
MS. 226), and is entitled “A Breefe anda true Discourse 
of the late honorable voyage unto Spaine, and of the 
wynning, sacking, and burning of the famous Towne of 
Cadiz there, and of the miraculous overthrowe of the 
Spanish Navie at that tyme, with a reporte of all other 
Accidents thereunto appertayning, by Doctor Marbeck, 
attending upon the person of the right honorable the 
Lord Highe Admirall of England all the tyme of the 
said Action.” This manuscript is in the beautiful calli- 
graphy of Peter Bales, the most celebrated master of 
penmanship. | 


Wasnincton Famiry.— Where can I find a 
pedigree of this family? Thomas Washington 
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died in Spain in the reign of James I. I think 
one of the family was connected with George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. Creu. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(The pedigree of Washington of Sulgrave will be found | 


in Baker’s History of Northamptonshire, i. 513; but the 
best work to consult is Jared Sparks’s Life of George 
Washington, 8vo, 1852, pp. 497—512, who has not only 
reprinted Baker’s genealogical table, but Sir Isaac Heard’s 
table of the American branch in addition. To these he 
has added the genealogy of the Washington family of Ad- 
wick, taken from Hunter’s History of Doncaster. It 
appears that Sir William Washington of Packington, co. 


Leicester, married Anne, half-sister to George Villiers, | 


Duke of Buckingham, whose son was Sir Henry Wash- 
ington, the defender of Worcester. } 


Mepiavat Empiems.— Where can I find me- 


dizval representations of St. Barnabas, St. Bri- | 


tius, St. Machatus, St. Crispin, and other black- 
letter saints of the Anglican Calendar, with their 
respective emblems? If you can kindly help me 
in this, I shall feel greatly obliged. Lay Crerx. 
[The most convenient and valuable book of reference 


on this subject is Dr. F. C. Husenbeth’s Emblems of Saints, | 


Second Edition, 12mo, 1860, as it contains a list of the 
principal works consulted or referred to in this manual. 
Vide also Sacred and Legendary Art, by Mrs. Jameson, 
2 vols. 8vo, 1848; The Calendar of the Anglican Church 
Tilustrated, Oxford, 12mo, 1851; and a work by Menes- 
trier, L’ Art des Emblémes, Paris, 8vo, 1684.) 


Errrara on Dr. Vincent. — Could any cor- 


| took 


respondent of “N. & Q.” supply the epitaph on | 


William Vincent, D.D., Dean of Wesminster, who 


died in the year 1815, and is buried in the abbey | 


church ? OXoNIENSIS. 

[The simple inscription on the monument of Dean 
Vincent was his own composition: “ Hic requiescit quod 
mortale est GuLIELMI VinceNT, qui Puer sub domis 
hujusce penetralibus Enutritus, mox post studia Acade- 
mica confecta unde abiit reversus, atque ex imo precep- 
torum gradu summam adeptus, Decanatu tandem hujusce 
Ecclesia (quam unic? dilexit) Decoratus est. Qualis 
fuerit vita, studiis, et moribus Lapis sepulchralis taceat. 
Ortus ex honesta stirpe Vincentiorum de Shepy in agro 
Leicestriensi, natus Londini, Nov secundo, 1739: dena- 
tus Decemb** 21™°, 1815,”") 


Replies. 


BOSWELL. 
(3" S. iv. 186.) 


Messrs. Chambers probably obtained the anec- | 


dote of Boswell riding to Tyburn in the same 


the ordinary of Newgate, and a turnkey, from 
the Selwyn Correspondence, vol. iv. p. 83, 1844; 
but the following account, which I extract from 
the St. James's Chronicle of April 20, 1779, is a 
fuller one : — 

“ A little after five yesterday morning the Rev@. Mr. 
Hackman got up, dressed himself, and was at private 
meditation till near seven, when Mr. Boswell and two 


| volume, 
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— 


the Chapel, when Prayers were read by the Ordinary of 
Newgate, after which he received the Sacrament ; betweeg 
eight and nine he came down from Chapel and was hal- 
tered. When the Sheriffs Officer took the Cord from the 
Bag to perform his Duty, Mr. Hackman said, ‘ Oh! the 
sight of this shocks me more than the Thought of its 
intended operation’: he then shed a few tears, and took 
leave of two Gentlemen in a very affecting manner 
He was then conducted to a mourning Coach, attended 
by Mr. Villette, the Ordinary, Mr. Boswell, and Mr, 
Davenport, the Sheriff’s Officer, when the procession set 
out for Tyburn in the following manner, viz., Mr. Miller, 
City Marshal, on Horseback, in mourning, a number of 
Sheriff's Officers on Horseback, Constables, &c., Mr. 
Sheriff Kitchen, with his Under-Sheriff, in his Carriage; 
the Prisoner, with the afore-mentioned persons in the 
Mourning Coach; Officers, &c.; the Cart hung with 
black, out of which he was to make his Exit. On his 
arrival at Tyburn, he got out of the Coach, mounted the 
Cart, and took an affectionate leave of Mr. Boswell and 
the Ordinary. After some time spent in Prayer, he was 
tied up, and about 10 minutes past Eleven he was launched 
into Eternity. After hanging the usual time, his body 
was brought to Surgeons’ Hall for dissection. When 
Mr. Hackman got into the Cart under the Gallows, be 
immediately kneeled down with his face towards the 
horses, and prayed some time: he then rose and joined 
in prayer with Mr. Villette and Mr. Boswell abouts 
quarter of an Hour, when he desired to be permitted to 
have a few minutes to himself. The Clergymen thea 
leave of him. His request being granted, he in- 
formed the Executioner when he was prepared he would 
drop his Handerchief as a Signal; accordingly, after 
praying about six or seven minutes to himself, he dropped 
his Handkerchief, and the Cart drew from under him.” 


In the previous number of the St. James's 
Chronicle for April 17, is a long letter signed 
“J. B.,” evidently by Boswell, and truly Bos- 
wellian. He commences by observing : — 

“Tam just come from attending the Trial and Con- 
demnation of the unfortunate Mr. Hackman, who shot 
Miss Ray, and I must own that I feel an unusual Depres- 
sion of Spirits, joined with that Pause which so solem 
a Warning of the dreadful effects that the passion of 
Love may produce, must give all of us who have lively 
Sensations and warm Tempers.” 

He goes on in a very apologetic strain : — 

“ As his (Mr. Hackman’s) manners were uncommonly 
amiable, his mind and heart seem to have been uncom- 
monly Pure and Virtuous. It may seem strange # 
first, but I can very well suppose that had he been les 
virtuous he would not now have been so criminal. His 
case is one of the most remarkable that has ever occurred 
in the History of Human Nature; but it is by no means 
unnatural. The principle of it is very philosophically e- 
plained and illustrated in the * Hypocondriack,’ a periodical 
Paper peculiarly adapted to the people of England, and 


‘ - | which now comes out monthly in the London Magazine.” 
mourning coach with the murderer Hackman, : poh 
| 


He then quotes a passage from the paper, which 
is too long to extract. The paper so pr 
Bosworth himself was the author of. It extended 
to many numbers, but was never collected in 4 
He concludes his letter in the 
James's Chronicle by urging that he (Hackman), 

“Is an object neither of Abhorrence nor of Contempt; 
and upon such an occasion I could wish that the Royal 


other gentlemen waited on him and accompanied him to | Prerogative could transmute the mode of punishment 
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from that which is common to mean offenders to what 
would better suit the character of the sufferer.” 


In his Life of Johnson he mentions his attending 


the trial, but not the execution, of Hackman . 


He dined in Johnson's company after the trial, 
and says, — 

“ Johnson was much interested by my account of what 
passed, and particularly with his (Hackman’s) prayer for 
the mercy of Heaven. He said, in a solemn fervid tone, 
‘] trust he shail find mercy.’” (Croker’s edition, 1831, 
vol. iv. p. 254.) 

Inthe Town and Country Magazine for April, 
1779, Boswell is not named as one of the parties 
in the mourning coach ; but it is stated that he 
(Hackman) — 

“ Was permitted to go from Newgate to Tyburn in a 
Mourning Coach, being accompanied by the Ordinary of 
Newgate, another Clergyman, and his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Booth.” 

Did Boswell take the place of the other clergy- 
man? He seems at all events to have performed 
the duty of one, and thus to have out Selwyned 
Selwyn. Jas. CRossLey. 





8ST. PATRICK AND THE SHAMROCK. 
(3"¢ S. iv. 187.) 

When we speak of a tradition, we mean 
expressly something not written, but delivered 
orally from age to age. It is not to be expected 
then that traditionary accounts should be found 
in histories; if they were, they would cease to 
be traditions. But the very fact of their not 
being recorded in history renders it well nigh 
hopeless to trace their origin satisfactorily. Hence 
itis unreasonable to expect, as Canon Darton 
seems to do, that any one should be able to ex- 
plain how the tradition arose of St. Patrick’s use 
of the shamrock to illustrate the doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity. If no history can be cited, what 
can be said but that the account has always been 
believed, and that this affords a strong presumption 
that it is founded on truth? The account is so 
natural and plausible, and at the same time so 
harmless, that no one can justly take exception 
to it. 

It does not seem settled, however, what the 
plant used by St. Patrick really was. The name 
of Shamrock is said to be derived from the Irish 
Seamar-ogh, holy trefoil. It has been supposed 
to be identical with the tpipvadoy, mentioned by 

erodotus, as used in the sacrifices of the ancient 
Persians, and derived from them, as a sacred 
emblem by the Irish, as traces of their fire-wor- 
ship are still to be found in Ireland. But though 
it 1s universally applied now to the leaf of the 
white clover, there is good reason to believe that 
what St. Patrick used was the wild sorrel (Ozalis 
acetosella) ; for it has been proved very gatisfac- 
torily that clover was not introduced into Ireland 
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till centuries after the time of the saint. The 
leaf of the wild sorrel is even better adapted for 
the illustration than that of clover: but how two 
of the plants mentioned by the Quarterly Review 
as sharing also the name of Shamrock, speedwell 
and pimpernel, could have been so called, I can- 
not imagine, since their leaves are formed very 
differently from those of clover, and from each 
other. 

The extract from the Quarterly Review speaks 
of a “last and most legendary” Life of St. 
Patrick, “ printed by Colgan.” I do not know 
what Life is here meant, but the most ample and 
legendary one which I have seen is that trans- 
lated from Jocelin of Farnesio, written in Latin 
in the twelfth century, and published in English, 
together with the Lives of St. Bridget and St. 
Columba, printed by John Cousturier in 1636. 
This Life of St. Patrick is filled with legendary 
lore, but it nowhere mentions the account of the 
shamrock. F.C. H. 

TOISON D’OR. 
(3 S. iii. 169.) 

I am sorry not to be able to answer Mr. Woop- 
WARD’s inquiries completely ; but his Query gives 
me an opportunity of recording some information 
about the Toison d’Or which I hope may not be 
unacceptable to him, and to other readers of 
“N. & Q.” who are interested in genealogy and 
heraldry. Favyn gives a list of twenty-three 
chapters, and of the places where they were held. 
The following list gives the places: — 

The first is “ ‘The Isle in Flanders,” that is to 
say, Lille, in the year 1430; Lille in 1431; 
Bruges in 1432; Bruges in 1433; Bruxelles in 
1435; St. Omer in 1440; Gand in 1445; Mons 
in 1451; the Hague in 1456; St. Omer in 1461 ; 
Bruges in 1467. Chifflet, from whom I am about 
to quote largely, gives this chapter as occurring in 
1468. In it Edward IV. of England was elected. 
His arms, if my memory, unassisted by notes, 
serves me, are among those which are now to be 
seen in the choir of Notre Dame at Bruges. Va- 
lenciennes in 1473; Bruges in 1478; Bois le Duc 
in 1481; Malines in 1491; Bruxelles in 1501; 
Middelbourg in 1505; Bruxelles in 1516; Bar- 
celona in 1519; Tournay in 1531; Utrecht in 
1546 ; Antwerp in 1554; Gand in 1559. After 
which date no more chapters appear to have been 
held in the Netherlands. 

But Favyn must be wrong in his first state- 
ment. Lille was not the place of the first Chap- 
ter; Bruges was. Favyn had previously recited 
the Letters Patent of the Institution of the Order, 
in which Philip Duke of Burgundy, the founder, 
says: — 

“The Tenth day of the moneth of January, and in 
the year of Grace or of our Lord, one Thousand four 
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hundred and twenty-nine, which was the day of sollemne 
Marriage between us and our most deare spouse Ysabell 
of Portugall, in our City of Bruges, where we have 
ordained, received, created, We ordaine, receive and 
create, the Order and Brotherhood of Knights... .. 
whom we will have to be called and named of the Golden 
Fleece.” — Theater of Honour, London, 1623, book iv. p. 14. 

And Chifflet, in his Znsignia Gentilitia Equitum 
Velleris Aurei Fecialium verbis enuntiata, Ant- 
werp, 1632, says, in the margin, by the first Knight 
after the Sovereign, — 

“XXIV Equites electi in prima ordinis institutione 
Brugis Flandrarum, 10 Januarij, anno 1429, stylo veteri, 
1430 stylo novo.” 

In the Foreign Division of the Pictures in the 
Great Exhibition of 1862, there was a picture 
numbered in the Official Catalogue, Fine Art 
Department, 1813, and described thus : — 

“ Leys, B. The Institution of the Golden Fleece, 10th 
Jan. 1429.—The Oath.” 

It was exhibited by the Duke of Brabant. 
Many of the readers of “ N. & Q.” will recollect 
the picture. I was able to get near enough, and 
stand long enough by it, to make a blazon of all 
the coats displayed in it. The picture gives the 
interior of achurch. In the foreground on the 
dexter side are ecclesiastics, in surplices, seated 
on the bench of the enclosure of the choir. The 
enclosure rises above their heads, and is hung 
with tapestry. All along outside this enclosure 
is a crowd of men and a few women. Beyond 
are the church windows. ‘Towards the centre is 
the person taking the oath. He is habited in red, 
with the collar of the order over his robes. 
Others in the same habit stand behind him, form- 
ing part of the crowd nearest to the enclosure of 
the choir. He is laying his left hand on a chasse 
and raising™his right. A bishop is separated 
from him by the chasse, and appears to be re- 
ceiving the oath. 

The enclosure of the choir extends a long way 
across the picture, and is then broken by a shaft, 
which runs up into a cap, upon which is a shield 
held by two lions. The shield shows no colours, 
but is painted to represent carving, and gives this 
coat, Three estoiles of eight rays. 

From the capping, or handrail, of this enclosure 
hang five shields; and from the shaft which I 
have mentioned hang five more, all by straps. 
They are all given as true shields, hung tem- 

yorarily for the occasion, and are all coloured. 
By the aid of Chifflet’s list they can all be iden- 
tified. I give the names and blazon from him, 
and do not add my note of any shield unless it 
differs from his blazon. 

Beginning at the dexter end of the enclosure, 
the first five shields, ranged above the heads of 
the ecclesiastics, are these : — 

“1. Primus Eques. Messire Guilliaume de Vienne, 
Seigneur de St. George et de Ste. Croix. Portoit de 


gueulles a l’aigle d’or.” | 








My note gives the eagle argent. 
“2. Messire Jean de Villers de Lilleadam. Portoit d'or 


au chef d’azur, chargé d’un bras droit vestu d’hermines, 
au fanon de mesme frangé d’argent, pendant sur le tout,” 


My note gives a little variation, namely, g 
dextrochere issuant from the sinister side of the 
escocheon, the sleeve and maniple white, edged 
gules. 


“ 3. Messire Philippe Seigneur de Ternant et de i 
Motte. Portoit eschiqueté d’or et de gueulles, 

“4. Messire Hue de Lannoy Seiqneur de Santes. Portoit 
d’argent a trois lyons de sinople couronnez et armez d'or 
lampassez de gueulles; l’escu brisé d’une bordure engrelé 
aussi de gueulles.” 

I do not recollect this bordure in the picture. 


“5, Messire Roland de Wtkercke Seigneur de Hemerode 
et de Herstruut. Portoit d’argent a la croix de sable 
chargée de cing coquilles oreillées d'or.” 


The next five hang from the shaft. 


“6. Messire Jean Seigneur de Commines. Portoit & 
gueulles au chevron d’or accompagné de trois coquilles 
oreillées d’argent lignées de sable, deux en chef et un 
en pointe: a le bordure de |’escu d'or. 

“7. Messire Regnier Pot, Seigneur de la Prugnedé& 
la Rochenoulay. Portoit escartelé au 1 et 4 d’or a la fasee 
d’azur, ‘au 2 et 3 eschiqueté d'argent et de sable a deux 
badeloires de gueulles, enmanchez, virolez, et rivez da, 
mis en bande I’un sur l'autre.” 


But my note of the second and third quarters 
in the picture differs from Chifflet’s blazon. Inmy 
note they occur as checky of long pieces like 
billets, or and gules. 


“8. Messire Pierre de Luxembourg Comte de 8. Pui, 
de Conversan et de Brienne, Seigneur d’Enghien, Portoit 
d’argent au lyon de gueulles a la queue double passée en 
sautoir couronnée et armée d'or, lampassé d’azur. 

“9. Messire Robert Seigneur de Masmines. 
d’azur au lvon d’or langué et armé de gueulles. 

“10. Messire Antoine Seigneur de Croy et de Renty. Par- 
toit escartelé, au 1 et 4 d’argent a la fasce de gueulles de 
trois pieces; au 2 et 3 d’argent a trois doloires de gueulle, 
deux en chef addossées, et l’autre en pointe.” 


Portoit 


A small group of men appears between the 
shaft on which these last five shields are hung, 
and the person taking the oath. One of ths 


| group is in part screened by the person taking 


the oath. On the left shoulder of that one ma 
only in the group is a shield, supported it seemed 
difficult to say how. It shows, quarterly, 1 and4 
gules, three sixfoils pierced or. 2 and 3 barry d 
six pieces; three pieces, beginning with the wr 
most, per fesse nebuly argent and azure; the 
other three gules. Over all what in English 
modern heraldry would be an escocheon of pre 
tence, showing, gules three small circular, & 
nearly circular charges, extremely indistinct. _ 

Notwithstanding the apparent variation in Cait 
flet’s blazon, I have no hesitation in assigning 
this shield to Messire Pierre de Beffroiment Seg: 
neur de Charny. He, says Chifflet,— 


“ Portoit escartelé au 1 et dernier vairé d’or et # 
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gueulles: au 2 et 3 de Vergy [de gueulles a trois quinte- 
fueilles percées d’or, l’escu brisé d’une bordure d’or |. Sur 
le tout de gueulles a trois escussons d’argent, 2, 1.’ 

I have given my note of the 2 and 3 quarters as 
they would be read in English heraldry. But 
foreign delineations of Vair constantly give it in 
the form which we should describe as Barry Ne- 
buly. Thus, in the Nobiliario Genealogico de Es- 
pana of Lopez de Haro, Madrid, 1618, p. 18, what 
looks like barry nebuly is blazoned “ escaques de 
yeros azules y blancos in campo de oro.” 

This isa very long reply, and imperfect after 
all; but the great historical interest of the pic- 
ture and its heraldry will, I hope, be some excuse 
for my having trespassed so largely on “ N. & Q.” 

ie 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


TITLES BORNE BY CLERGYMEN. 
(3"@ S. iv. 148.) 


A rather amusing, though not very accurate, 
French writer, M. D’Haussez, describes the Eng- 
lish clergyman as “ un homme d’une grande nais- 
sance;” and that the ecclesiastical profession in this 
country is recruited largely, if not chiefly, from a 
source different to that which yielded a priesthood 
to Jeroboam, is a fact neither novel nor surprising, 
although your Liverpool correspondent does not 
appear to be aware that its ranks have always 
contained, as compared with other professions, a 





fair share of “men of title” (not of course mean- | 


ing by this term that class of curates who con- 
sider a “ nomination” 
compensation for their services). If, for instance, 
we compare the Clergy List of 1863 with the 


minus £ s. d. as sufficient | 


Army List, say, of 1861, we find the total number | 


of “men of title” in the English branch of the 
U.C. to be over 150, all of whom have derived 
their titles by descent. Not including military 
knights, the total number of titled officers in the 
Cavalry, Engineers, Artillery, Guards, Line, 
Rifle Brigade, and Marines, is 194. In the army 
we—Earls, 6 to 3 in the Church; Viscounts, 14 
tol; Lords, 21 to 15; Honourables, 125 to 105; 
Baronets, 23 to 32; and it should be noticed that 
several of the titles in the army have been earned 
by their present possessors. In addition to those 


tiven above, the Army contains 2 Princes, 1 Royal | 


Duke, and 2 Marquises,—titles as yet unrepre- 


sented in the English Church, thouzh that of Ire- | 


and can show a Marquis. It is, I think, a notice- 
able fact that Baronets preponderate in 
Church. Although the “ mighty and noble after 
the flesh” called to the sacred office are “ not 
many,” yet they are not “ few,” when a compari- 
son is drawn with other professions. The State 
has, very properly, recognised the dignity of the 


the | 


Ecclesiastical as being superior to any other call- 
ing or profession, by assigning to one of its mem- 
bers precedence next after the royal family, and 
to another precedence over all Dukes not of royal 
blood. 

In concluding this reply, I take the opportunity 
to inquire if there be any reason or legal impe- 
diment why one of the young princes should not 
be educated with a view to embracing the sacred 
profession? Prince Henry, afterwards Henry 
VIIL., was intended for the Church; and Paolo 
Sarpi informs us that he was an able philosopher, 
satirist, and divine. Still later we have had a 
Royal Cardinal; and though he cannot be con- 
sidered as a clerical personage, we find that dis- 
tinguished member of the Church-Militant, H.R.H. 
the Duke of York, Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Army, and Bishop of Osnaburg !! 


CHESSBOROUGH. 


So far as can be learnt, there have never been 
but two in the Presbyterian church. Sir Henry 
Moncrieff (Wellwood), of Tulliebole, was for more 
than half a century one of the ministers of the large 
suburban parish of St. Cuthbert’s, or West 
Church, Edinburgh. He died in 1827; and was 
succeeded in the baronetcy by his son Sir James, 
who was an eminent judge in the Court of Session, 
by the title of Lord Moncrieff. He died in 1851, 
and his eldest son Sir Henry is now a minister in 
the Free Church; being incumbent of Free St. 
Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh. Before the Secession of 
1843, he was parish minister of East Kilbride, in 
Lanarkshire. The present Lord Advocate of 
Scotland is his immediate younger brother. The 
date of the baronetcy is 1826. T. 


The present Earl of Guilford, having been born 
in the year 1851, is a minor, and not in holy 
orders; and the Earl of Kilmorey, though Lord 
Abbot of the exempt jurisdiction of Newry and 
Mourne, is nevertheless a layman. Mr. Workarp 
will, I am sure, be glad to be corrected. 

ABHBA, 


DANISH INVASION. 
(3"@ S, iv. 58.) 

Your correspondent and his authority, Koch, 
do not, I see, attach much importance to the 
Danish national records, according to which Bri- 
tain was frequently invaded by Danes before the 
Christian era; for instance, if we take up the 
History of the Kings of Denmark, introduced bY 
Hermann Cornerus in his Chronicon, we may pic 
out the following valuable information, and attach 
to it as much importance as we may deem suit- 
able. It may be as well to state that this Chronicle 
was written about 1450, for H. C. took his D.D. 
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degree in 1437, and commenced his historical re- 
searches some time after. 

The Danish records inform us that Dan, the 
first king, and from whom the nation derived its 
name, was contemporary with King David. Aec- 
cording to Cornerus, 

“Septimus Rex Danorum, Frothi, filias Svymbdagi, 
subjugavit sibi Frisiam, Scotiam, Britanniam, Slaviam, 
Pruciam et plures alias terras.” 

Passing over the intermediate Kings, we come 
to — 

“Vicesimus secundus Rex Danorum, Ambletus, qui 
fuit vir astutissimus . . . regem Angliew in bello occidit 
(at Ambleside?) et Angliam &c. in citione sua tenuit. 

“ Tricesimus rex Frichlen totam Britanniam Danis 
subjugavit et tributum dare coegit. 

“Tricesimus primus R. D. dictus fuit Frothi Frich- 
gote. Hujus Regis tempore Christus Jesus mundi salvator 
natus est. Iste sibi subjugavit Svveciam iterum Danis 
rebellantem, insuper subjecit sibi Britanniam, Hiber- 
niam, Scotiam, Angliam, Xc., quorum Reges et Principes 
omnes servierunt Danis.” [What were the Roman 
about?) 

Reiner, sixty-first King of Denmark, “ sub- 
jugavit Angliam, Schotiam, Hiberniam, Ruciam, 
&e.” 

Eric, sixty-sixth king, destroyed all the churches 
in Anglia, Britannia, &c., and in his time his 
general, Rollo, obtained possession of Normandy. 
The next invasion of England is that by Canute, 
and as the subsequent history is well known, I 
will here take my leave of the old Chronicler. 

The first invasion of France by the Normans 
of which I can discover any account, is that men- 
tioned in the old Chronicle known as Annalista 
Saxo, where, under the year vecciim (853), it is 
reported that — ° 


“ Nortmannorum Classis Ligeris fluminis primum adiit 
littora, qui Nortmanni Britannicum mare navigio girantes, 
ostia Ligeris occupaverunt et repentina irruptione civi- 
tatem Namnotis invadunt. . ++ OMnemM circum quaque 
regionem devastantes, primum Andegavensem, deinde 
Turonicam occupant urbem:” {the church of St. Martin 
in which town they destroyed by fire.” 





The Normans are, in this chapter, spoken of as 
strangers to France, for we read, “ Hi siquidem 
a Scithia inferiori egressi Normanni lingua bar- 
bara, quasi homines septentrionales, dicti sunt,” 
—an explanation that would not, I think, be given 
by the Chronicler if they had not been hitherto 
strangers. The next invasion, according to the 
same author, took place in 868, when the Nor- 
mans, who appear, however to have established a 
sort of colony on the banks of the “ Ligeris flu- 
minis,” again began to “ crudeliter depopulari” 
Namnetensem, Andegavensem, Pictaviensem atque 
Turonicam provinciam.” Having obtained a vic- 
tory in a battle with Rodbert de la Marche and 


Rudolf, Duke of Aquitaine, in which both of 


these leaders were killed, “ Nortmanni ovantes 
classem repetunt.” 
In 874, under Hasting, they again annoy the 


—— 


French, and make a treaty with Salomon, King of 
Bretagne, which cost the latter 500 head of cattle 

We next hear of them in 881, when, unde 
Godefrid and Siegfrid, they burn Tungres an 
Utrecht, and lay waste Cologne and “ Bunna;” 
and in 882 they invade Ardenne and burn Treveg, 
The Chronica Regia S. Pantaleonis, which appears 
to have derived most of its information from th 
same source as the Annalista Saxo, states, thy 
Treves was burned on Good Friday, 883. (y 
this expedition the Normans got possession of 
Frisia, and Godfrey was baptised, and marriej 
to the daughter of Lothaire. 

If these notes are of any interest to your co 
respondents, I am satisfied. CHESSBOROUVGE. 

Harbertonford, Devon. 


THE “FAERIE QUEENE” UNVEILED 
(3 S. iv. 21.) 

Waiving all question as to the curious coing. 
dences brought forward by C. in his essays 
Sidney, Essex, Shakspeare, and Spenser, I ms 
contend for a much wider scope of meaning m 
the part of the latter poet than is allowed to him 
In his letter to Raleigh, and in the opening ¢ 
the second book, the adventures of Guyon, th 
Knight of ‘Temperance, much larger intentions an 
indicated — 


“ Right well I wote, most mighty soveraine, 

That all this famous antique history 

Of some the aboundance of an ydle braine 

Will judged be; and painted forgery, 

Rather than matter of just memory. 

Sith none that breatheth living air doth know 

Where is that happy land of Faéry 

Which I so much doe vaunt, yet no where show; 
But vouch antiquities which nobody can know. 
“ Of Faéry land yet if he more enquire 

By certain signes here set in sondrie place, 

He may it find; no let him there admyre 

But yield his sense to be too blunt and base 

That no’te without an hound fine footing trace 

And thou, O fayrest princesse under sky, 

In this fayre mirrhour maist behold thy face, 

And thine owne realmes in land of Faéry, 
And in this antique image thy great ancestry.” 





If, therefore, the poem had been finished, ¥ 
should have had an allegorical picture of Elia 
beth and her court, instead of allusions to only 
few of the poet's particular friends and their ene 
mies. 

Having had occasion to — 

“more enquire 

By certain signes here set,” 
for the purpose of painting a picture of th 
“Fatrie Queene” at the desire of the late \ 
Pic kering, I have been led to conclusions differing 
from Upton and from your correspondent C. ‘ 

In that picture I have identified myself w@ 
the belief, that in Prince Arthur Spenser intended 
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to develope the character of Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex. In support of which I refer to 
the letter to Raleigh, and the sonnet to Essex 
prefixed to the first edition of the first three 
books. 

In the letter Prince Arthur 
personification of — 


is stated to be the 


“Magnificence, which virtue, for that (according to 
Aristotle and the rest) it is the perfection of the rest, and 
containeth in it them all; therefore, in the whole course 
] mention the deeds of Arthur applyable to that virtue 
which I do write of in that book, but of twelv« 
virtues I make twelve other knights patrons, for 
more variety of the history.” ; 


other 


the 


Arthur’s adventures would therefore have been 
arried through the whole poem, and by the son- 
net to Essex is clearly identified with him — 

“ Magnificke Lord, whose virtues excellent 

Do merit a most famous poet’s witt. 


But when my muse, whose feathers nothing flitt 
Do yet but flag and lowly learn to fly 

With bolder wing shall dare aloft to sty 

To the last praises of this fairy Queen, 

Then shall it make m yst famous memory 

Of thine heroick parts.” 

To whom can this apply except Prince Arthur ? 
There are many corroborations of this view to be 
found in the poem. The character is enriched 
with many of the achievements of the British 
power as a state: the defeat of the Armada, in 
his contest with the Soldan; the rescue of the 
erlands from Spain in the destruction of 
Gerioneo and his seneschall, and the reinstate- 
ment of Belge. 

As a curious coincidence similar to some of 
those brought forward by C., I may refer to the 
description of Arthur's baldrick athwart his breast, 
in which he wore a precious stone — “ shaped 
like a lady's head” (Gloriana’s). Sir S. Meyrick 
appropriates to Essex a suit of armour in the 
Tower, which has the head of Elizabeth engraven 
on the breastplate. Frank Howarp. 









THE “ARCADIA” UNVEILED. 
(3"¢ S. iv. 150.) 
I was not aware of Mr. Howarp’s suggestion, that 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, was intended by 
Prince Arthur; which, however, appears to me 
searcely tenable, since in the spring of 1580 the 
Earl was only in his thirteenth year. 
_ Mr. Howarp also says, “ Sir Guyon unques- 
uonably refers to Ratcliffe, Earl of Sussex. * This 
— I must leave to others to decide; but 
the following lines appear to support the opinion, 
sit Guyon is Walter, Earl of Essex : — 
“Now hath fair Phoebe, with her silver face, 
Thrice seen the shadows of the nether world, 
Sith last I left that honorabk place, 
In which her royal presence is entrold.” 
Bk. ii. can. 2, stanza 44 
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| This statement ? coincides historically with the 
arrival of the earl in Ireland in July, 1576, hav- 
ing just three months previously left the English 
court. 

Further, I have a strong impression, or rather 
conviction, that at the end of his Treatise on Ire- 
land, Spenser points at his friend Sir Walter 
Ralegh, and not at Robert, Earl of Essex ; for he 
distinctly states the head of the Irish government 
should be one, who knew the country, and had 
seen service in Ireland, as well as in France and 
Belgium. C. 


Sr. Patrick anp Venomous Reprtizes in Irs- 
LAND (3 S. iv. 82, 132.) — The late W. Thomp- 
son, Esq., in his Natural History of Ireland, 
published in 1856, vol. iv. p. 63, says that “ Ire- 
land has ever been free from the presence of 
Ophidian reptiles” (serpents). He mentions that 
about 1831, James Cleland, Esq., of Rathgael 
House, co. Down, bought some snakes in London, 
and turned out half a dozen in his garden. Of 
these, four were killed within a short time, and 
the remaining two probably met the same fate. 
He subsequently made inquiries “ of persons 
about Downpatrick, who were best acquainted 
with these subjects, not one of whom had ever 
heard of snakes being in the neighbourhood.” 

KILDARE. 


Kilkea Castle, Mageney. 


“ He DIED AND SHE MARRIED THE Barper.” 
(3 §S. iv. 187.) — The following extract from 
Mr. John Forster’s pleasant biography of Foote 
(Forster's Biographical Essays, 3rd ed. p. 386), 
will enlighten R. F.C., and perhaps many others, 
on the subject of the famous nonsense, so often 
falsely quoted, and so often ascribed to a wrong 
source. Mr. Forster is speaking of Macklin and 
his lectures on oratory, delivered at a Covent 
Garden tavern : — 


“His (Macklin’s) topic on another evening was the 


employment of memory in connection with the oratorical 
art; in the course of which, as he enlarged on the im- 
portance of exercising memory as a habit, he took occa- 


sion to say that to such perfection he had brought his 
own, he could learn anything by rote on once hearing it. 
Foote waited till the conclusion of the lecture, and then, 
handing up the subjoined sentences, desired that Mr. 
Macklin would be good enough to read, and afterwards 
repeat them from memory. More amazing nonsense never 
was written: — 

went into the garden to cut a cabbage-leaf, 
to make an apple-pie; and at the same time a great she- 
bear, coming up the street, pops its head into the shop, 
“ What! no soap?” So he died and she very imprudently 
married the barber; and there were present the Picnin- 
nies, and the Joblillies, and the Garyulies, and the Grand 
Panjandrum himself, with the little round button at top; 
and they all fell to playing the game of Catch-as-catch- 
can, till the gunpowder ran out at the heels of their 
boots.’ 


“*So she 
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“It is needless to say that the laugh turned against 
old Macklin, as it has turned against many younger and 
livelier people since who have read these droll sentences 


in Harry and Lucy, and who, like Miss Edgeworth’s little | 


hero and heroine, after mastering the great she-bear and 
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the no soap, for want of knowing who died, have never | 


arrived at the marriage with the barber, or perhaps, even 
after proceeding so far, have been tripped up by the Grand 
Panjandrum with the little round button at top.” 
Atrrep AINGER. 
Alrewas, Lichfield. 


Pomeroy Fairy (3*¢ §S. iv. 128.) —In answer 
to your Guildford correspondent who inquires as 
to the parentage of Thomas Pomeroy, gentleman, 
of Tredennick, in 1598, I venture to suggest that 
Thos. Pomeroy, Esq., of Engesdon, and of the 
Inner Temple, had a son Thomas, who might have 
been the gentleman named; his mother was a 
Hengscott. >, F 


Sir Fervranp Les (3"¢ S. iv. 167.) — Thoresby 
in his Duc. Leod., appends to the Pedigree of 
Leghe of Middleton, the following note : — 

“This Ferdinando Leghe was for several years Captain 
of the Isle of Man under the Earl of Derby, of the Privy 
Chamber to King Charles I., and colonel of a regiment 
of horse in his said Majesty’s service. He died at Ponte- 
fract, Jan. 19, 1654, and lies buried in the Low Church 
there.” 

On looking at the text I find nothing to fix the 
paternity of Thomas Pilkington, Esq., whose 
daughter Mary, who died s. p., was the knight's 
second wife; but I have carefully looked over the 
titles Pilkington in Burke’s Landed Gentry, and 
find that he was a son of Joseph, and grandson of 
Leonard, prebendary of Durham, who was a 
younger brother of James Pilkington, the first 
Protestant Bishop of Durham. ‘The Leghes came 


into possession of the manor of Middleton, in the | 


parish of Rothwell, temp. Edw. IIL, by marriage 
with one of the co-heiresses of Mereworth. ‘The 
other co-heiress married an ancestor of mine. The 
Leghes of Middleton, a branch of the great 
Cheshire house of that name, ended in an heiress 
who married, in 1697, an ancestor of the Brand- 
lings of this county. Their arms are, argent, a 
bend gules, over all 2 bars sable. 

I take this opportunity to thank two corre- 
spondents for replies to my Legacy Duty query. 
I am the more obliged because of the repulses I 
met with when I applied to the Legacy Duty 
Office a few years ago, to ascertain the amount of 
duty which had been paid upon the legacy in 
question. R. W. Dixon. 

Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 

Cowrnorre Oak (3 S. iv. 69.) —I cannot 
answer C. J. Asurieip's inquiry as to the present 
existence of the Cowthorpe oak. But it may in- 


. . | 
terest him to read an extract from Hayman 


Rooke's description of some remarkable oaks in 
Welbeck Park, published in 1790, where he men- 
tions the Cowthorpe oak : — 





[sr4 S. IV. 


Serr. 19, °63, 


— 


“On the north side of the great riding is a most curiogg 
ancient oak, which before the depredations made by time 
on its venerable trunk, might almost have vied with the 
celebrated Cowthorpe oak for size [mentioned in Eye. 
lyn’s Sylva}. It measures, near the ground, 34 feet 4 
inches in circumference; at one yard, 27 feet 4 inches; 
at two yards, 31 feet 9 inches. The trunk, which is won. 
derfully distorted, plainly appears to have been much larger, 
and the parts from whence large pieces have fallen of 
are distinguishable; the inside is decayed and hollowed 
out by age, which, with the assistance of the axe, might 
be made wide enough to admit a carriage through it, | 
think no one can behold this majestic ruin without pr. 
nouncing it to be of very remote antiquity; and might 
venture to say, that it cannot be much less than a thou. 
sand years old.” 


A view of this oak is given in one of the plates, 
Quercus, 
A Lapy’'s Dress 1n 1762 (3 S. iv. 85.) — 
— “the swelling hoop’s capacious round,” &ec, 
The ample capacity and circumference of female 
dress may be traced so far back as the poet Ovid, 


| who cynically remarks of the Roman belle of the 





classic age — 
“ Tpsa puella est minima pars sui.” 
J.L. 

Dublin. 

Ranpotra Crewe (3% §. iii. 164, 165, 197.)— 
There are allusions to him in a letter from his 
grandfather to Sir Richard Browne at Paris, 
dated April 10, 1644, and printed in the Fairfaz 
Correspondence, iii. 98. The letter is interesting 
on several accounts, and it is therefore to be re- 
gretted that it is unindered. 

C. H. & Tuompson Cooren. 


Mezvivs (3 S. iv. 168.) — Kirchner supposes 
that Horace intended Mevius in his 6th Cara, 
Epod. Grotefend, however, contends that Bavius 
is meant; whilst Macleane urges the claims of 
Cassius if any name is to be retained. The 10th 
Carm. Epod. is a curse on Meevius's Voyage, in 
which Horace lampoons the offensive poet with 
the fury of an Archilochus — 

* Mala soluta navis exit alite, 
Ferens olentem Mzvium.” 
For further notices of this poet, cf. Mart. lib. 
x. epig. 76, “ De Mevio” — 
“Sed magnum vitium, quod est poeta; 
Pullo Mevius alget in cucullo:” 
and also lib. x1. epig. 46. “In Mevium,” which 


| contains strictures against him more witty tha 


decent. Joun Bowen Row ands. 


Glenover. 

Tue Buacavapeirta, etc. (3% S. iv. 166.)- 
The Penny Cyclopedia (art. “ Sanscrit Language 
and Literature,” xx. 399—403) mentions the 
Bhagavadgita as published at Bonn in 1823 by 


Schlegel, and with comment of Sridharasvamit 


(Caleutta, 1834); he treats it as an epic poem 
under the name Bhagavata, one of the eightee® 
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Puranas which illustrate the cosmogony, the wor- 
ship of the gods, history, astronomy, law, &c. 
peculiar to each priesthood, distinct in each Pu- 
rana. It is not described by Max Miiller, but is 
alluded to. (Sans. Lit. 5.) 

Bang is used for the purpose of intoxication 
by those Hindoos who refrain from spirituous 
liquors ( Hindvos, L. E. K, i. 361) ; but your cor- 
respondent may refer to the Lingam, generally 
inclosed in a little box of silver, which votaries 
of Siva wear about their necks. (Dubois, 438.) 

Montfaucon (L’Antiquité Expliquée, ii. 353, 
part 2, livre iii.) divides the gems called Abrazas* 
into seven classes: 1. those with the head of a 
cock usually joined to a human trunk, with the 
legs ending in two serpents; 2. those with the 
head or body of a lion, having often the inscrip- 
tion Mithras ; 3. those having the inscription or 
the figure Serapis; 4. those having Anubis, or 
sxarabeei, serpents, or sphinxes; 5. those having 
human figures with or without wings; 6. those 
having inscriptions without figures; 7, those 
having unusual or monstrous figures. As these 
were intended for amulets or charms, there was 
sbundant scope for the imagination, and they 
were not confined to heathens, but were adopted 
by believers, as the Hebrew name Adonai, Lord, 
and the letters ra uu (=: aw) intended for 
“Jehovah,” engraved on some of them, prove. 
The abraras of your correspondent appears to 
belong to the seventh of the above classes, and 
may be designed to promote fecundity. 

Whether my derivation of alcohol be the true 

ore 


oneor not, it is certain that eS cahala, mature 


age, is a word distinct from mens » kohhl (as Mr. 


Lane writes it), eye-powder, the black pigment 
applied to the eyes by Egyptian women, and 
even men now, and by Jezebel in ancient times. 
(Modern Egyptians, i. 51, ii. 255 ; 2 Kings, ix. 30.) 
tis also certain that neither word means the devil 
in Arabic. T. J. Buckxton. 





' 
limagine “the Bakavalghita in Sanskrit” is some 


code of religious laws. ‘The Bhdgwat Gita is a 
text-book, in which a certain Hindi system of 
faith is explained and inculcated. 

Mr. Davinson refers to a black sort of unguent 
wed by Egyptian women for darkening their 
eyes. I may remind him that the women of 
India set off their eyes with black powder. 

Epwarp J. Woop. 

Suspenpep Animation (2"¢ S. ii. 103, 159, 232, 
278, 358 ; iii. 305; 3° S. ii. 28, 110, 156, 194, 291.) 
“N.& Q.” has accumulated many valuable facts 
m this painful subject. It would be well to add 

* This name is mystical, for the letters in Greek make 
up 365, the days in a year. 





| the following to their number, with the query, 
| Is it true? 

“ At Asnieres, France, an actor fell ill, and apparently 
died. The day of the interment arrived, and when the 
persons who had to place the corpse in the coffin were 
about to perform that duty, they were astonished to hear 
a deep sigh proceed from the body, followed by the words, 
‘Ah! mon Dieu!’ M. Clair-Benié had awakened from a 
lethargy, and is now getting better.”—Stamford Mercury, 
Aug. 21, 1863, 


GRIME. 


Jacon’s Starr (3 S. iv. 70, 113.) — I find it 
stated that the earliest printed description of the 
Jacob's staff “ appears to be that in the notes to 
Werner’s Latin Version of Ptolemy's Geography, 
said to be of 1514.” In the Margarita Philoso- 
phica, ed. 1504, I find the following description. 
The book is in form of dialogue : — 


“ Mag. Insuper altitudinem et latitudinem turris, val- 
ve aut fenestre alteriusve rei alio investigare si placet 
valebis ingenio. 

Dis. Quali? 

Mag. Baculo quem Jacob dicunt. 

Dis. Qualis is est baculus? 

Mag. Accipiat baculus cujusvis longitudinis; quem 
in partes equales dividas; circa sectiones rimas aut fora- 
mina fabrices; dehinc baculum parvQ mensure unius 
partis divisionis predict facias; et paratus est baculus. 
Per quem si altitudinem rei considerare placuerit: pone 
baculum parva in foramen unius divisionis ut placuerit, 
et baculum verte; ut scilicet extremitates baculi parvi 
impositi sursum et deorsum tendant; quo facto, accedas 
aut recedas donec per has extremitates rei conspicienda 
superiorem et inferiorm terminos videas, et signa locum 
stationis tue. Dehinc baculum parvii de foramine priore 
extrahas et in proximum retro (si accedere volueris) 
aut ante (si retrocedere intendas) pone; et ;iterum acce- 
dendo et retrocedendo per extremitates baculi parvi ter- 
| ‘minos rei vise conspicias, locumque stationis illius signes ; 
quantum enim est inter istam et prioré stationé tanta est 
altitudo rei vise. Sic simili modo latitudiné investigabis 
si baculd ita vertas ut extremitates baculi parvi dextror- 
sum et sinistrorsum ptendantur.” 


As the Margarita is not a common book, per- 
haps this extract may be interesting. There is a 
large woodcut, occupying an entire page, in which 
the use of the Jacob's staff is shown. 

A. B. Mippieton. 


The Close, Salisbury. 


Patrician Faminies or Lovvarn (3" S. iv. 
168.) —In furtherance of your correspondent’s 
inquiries I forward the names of the seven patri- 
cian families of Louvain, quoted from G. J. C. 
Piot, Histoire de Louvaine, 1839, p. 121: — 

“1, Utten-Lieminghen (nom d’une propriété). 2. Van- 
den Calster (encore un nom de propriété). 3. Van Re- 
dingen (nom de propriété). 4. Vanden Steene. 65. Ver’- 
rusalem. 6. Gielis. 7. Van Rode (nom de propriété”). 


And in continuation of the extract — 

“ Les chroniqueurs ont donné a ces familles une origine 
fabuleuse: sous Lambert vécut & Louvain un Bostinus, 
surnommé le grand a cause de sa haute taille; il avait 
sept filles, pour lesquelles il choisit sept maris & condi- 
tion qu’iis porteraient les blasons de leurs épouses, de 
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la origine des sept familles patriciennes qui transmirent 


la noblesse par k mmes. 


I]. D’Aveney. 

Greex Purasr (3S. iv. 167.)—The words of 
Bishop Blomfield are: “ Memini me vidisse locu- 
tionem darocpevdovay Ta xphuara, dissipare, sed locus 
non succurrit.” We find the verb in Plutarch, 
but no one seems able to produce the phrase; 
‘locus non succurrit.’ May not the phrase be 
an ingenious and somewhat fanciful rendering of 
the Latin, “effundere pecuniam”? This is both 
classical and Ciceronian. It is within the limits 
of possibility that the learned Bishop himself, for 
his own private satisfaction and entertainment, 
may at some early period of his literary career 
have made the translation out of Latin into 
Greek ; and then have imagined, at some future 
period, that he had somewhere met with the 
Greek phrase. If any man might stand excused 
in mistaking his val Greek, surely 
the late Bishop of London might. Scuin. 


Osscure Scortisu Saints (3"4¢ iv. 111.) — 
Similarity is not unfrequently to be observed, I 
believe, in the mythology of Wales and of Scot- 
land, and thus we may reasonably conceive that 
S. Eurit, concerning whom A. J. inquires, is 
connected with S. Euryn, a saint of the seventh 
century, and one of those sons of Helig-ap-Glan- 
awg, who, when their patrimonial estates were 
irrecoverably alienated by the sea, devoted them- 
selves to religion. His name is locally preserved 
in N. Wales, and he is noticed in the Book of 
Welsh Worthies. 


own [to 


r classi 


Jos. Harcrove. 
Clare Coll. Cambria 
Twetve (3 S. iv. 96.) — To the 
Rev. H. T. Extacomse’s list may be added the 
beautiful old church of Gresford, in N. Wales, 
whose peal of twelve bells used to be reckoned 
among the seven wonders of Wales 
Jos. 


PEALS oF 


HARGROVE. 
Clare Coll. Cambridg 
i. 371.) 


at thy will.” 


EXAGGERATION (3" §, 
Then though Etruz mbk 
“ Mais enfin apprenez que Rome est indomptable ; 
Que pour elle la faim n’a rien d’epouvantable ; 
Et que les aliments ne lui manqueront pas, 
Tandis = les Romains conserveront leurs bras 
Ce peuple ur sa ennemi de la votre, 
Se nourrira d’un bras, et combattra de l'autre.” 
Pierre Du Ryer, Scevole, Act L. Sc. 4 
I,An. vi. 


Frencu Traci 


a tre 


rloire, 


was first acted 1646, and revived in 
be a stock-piece by Léris, 
Paris, 1763. 

F ITZHOPKINS. 


Scevole 
1721. Itis stated to 
Dictionnaire des Théatres, 


Paris 


Dr. M‘Hare on PartiaMentary E.vections 


(3"¢ S. iv. 128.)\—Grime will find the evidence of | 
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1S. IV. Sepr. 19, 9g 
which he is in search, in the “ Report of the Pry 
ceedings on the Mayo Election Pe —s ” in 1857; 
when Dr. M‘Hale’s nominee, Mr. G. iL Moore, 


| was unseated by Colonel Ouseley Higgins. 


H.W. 


Reform Clul 


Frencu Lecenp, “La Metusrne” (3™ §, 
191; iv. 14.)—An account of the Melusine, 
of the illustrious house of the Lusignans, her 
scendants, will be found in Favyn’s Theatre d 
et de Chevalerie, Paris, 1620, tom. ii, 
1577—1593. See also Miss Millington’s Herg 
in History, Poetry, and Romance, pp. 280, 
(where is a quotation from Brantéme) ; 
Moule’s Heraldry of Fish, 217, 218. 

Joun Woopwa 
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